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FOREWORD 



The purpose of the Getty Center for Education 
in the Arts* third seminar on the develop- 
ment of discipline-based art education (DBAE) 
theory was to enable art teachers, academic art 
educators, general classroom teachers, museum 
educators, artists, art historians, critics, and aes- 
theticians — and the Center's staff — to discuss 
points of view pertaining to cultural diversity and 
DBAE. The objective of these discussions was to 
contribute to the evolving theory and practice 
of DBAE. 

DHAEand (lultuml Diversity look place in a 
context larger than DBAE. however — it took 
place in the context of cultural diversity and its 
impact on society. The classic image of America 
as a melting pot, where differences of race, 
wealth, religion, and nationality are submerged, 
is being challenged. The idea of assimilation into 
the mainstream is giving ground to the recogni- 
tion of ethnicity and diversity. 

This upsurge in ethnic awareness and 
diversity is having some healthy consequences, 
including long overdue recognition of the 
achievements t;f women, African Americans, 
Indians, Latinos, Asians, lesbians, and gays. 
Unquestionably, America s population is becom- 
ing more heterogeneous and will continue to do 
so. It has been predicted that by the year 2000, 
34 percent of children under the age of eighteen 
will be African American, Latino, Asian, or mem- 



bers of another minority. By the year 2010 this 
proportion will rise, and today's minority chil- 
dren will become the majority in California, New 
York, Texas, and Florida. 

A fundamental issue accompanying these 
realities is how such a highly differentiated society 
will hold itself together. Can the arts play a role by 
providing a common ground that transforms cul- 
tural differences? Can arts education demonstrate 
that diversity need not divide? Can it demonstrate 
that plurality can be a benefit and not a burden? 
Can education in and through the arts make a 
contribution to building mutual respect, under- 
standing, and tolerance? And, can the conceptual 
approach to teaching art, known as discipline- 
based art education, make a contribution? 

We believe that it can. We believe that DBAE 
has the capacity to embrace works of art from dif- 
ferent cultures and to embrace diverse forms of 
aesthetic perception and valuing. Through semi- 
nars such as DBAE and Cultural Diversity, we had 
the opportunity to discuss how DBAE can 
embrace cultural diversity more effectively. 

One of the Center's expectations for this 
seminar was that it would contribute to the 
evolution of DBAE theory and practice. The 
participants also had expectations. Ur i versity 
and college faculty, for example, came looking 
for a broader and clearer understanding of 
multiculturalism as it applies to the theoretical 
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underpinnings of DBAE. Some participants were 
anxious to explore what criteria to use when decid- 
ing what to leave out of the curricula and what to 
leave in. Many in higher education also hoped to 
find ideas that could be applied to teacher educa- 
tion programs and to ongoing research. 

Some art teachers wanted to learn how 
issues of cultural diversity are expected to impact 
the art disciplines, while others looked for practi- 
cal strategies for fielding questions from students 
in ways that reflect cultural awareness and sensi- 
tivity. Still others sought v^a of introducing 
students to new production techniques without 
trivializing them through decon textual ization, 

General classroom teachers looked for 
more information on instructional resources on 
works of art from non-Western cultures so that 
they could expand their teaching in art, as well 
as in reading, history, and social studies. Other 
teachers wanted to know how to balance the com- 
peting interests of various cultures with the 
attraction of a single American culture with 
shared values and traditions. 

Museum educators were interested in learn- 
ing how university and school educators were 



thinking about diversity issues. They wanted to 
know if these educators have found effective ped- 
agogical approaches to introducing new ways of 
thinking about culture that might be relevant to 
their own work in museums. 

Clearly, the expectations that participants 
brought to this three-day convocation were var- 
ied. Realistically, not all of them could be 
addressed to everyone's satisfaction. We antici- 
pated that over the seminar's rhree days there 
would be more questions asked than answered. 
We hoped, however, that those who attended the 
conference and those who read the proceedings 
will have been more intellectually provoked than 
satisfied. If this has happened, the seminar will 
have been a success and will have achieved its 
purpose; namely, to have served as a catalyst for 
stimulating thinking and discussion of how DBAE 
can more effectively embrace cultural diversity 
and the many cultural traditions that comprise 
the worlds of art. 

Leilani Lattin Duke 
Director 

Getty Center for Education in the Arts 
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INTRODUCTION 



I ii August 1992, tlic Getty Center for Kducati i 
in the Arts enlivened iis third issues seminar for 
the theoretical development of dis( ipliuc-based 
art education (DBAK) in Austin, Texas. Devoted 
10 the topic of DBAK and cultural diversity, the 
seiuiuai was designed to provide an opportunity 
for an invited audience of educators and 
reseaic hers knowledgeable about and engaged 
with DBAK to critically examine and reflec t upon 
the issues of cultural diversity as they pertain to 
evolving DBAK theory and practice. To achieve 
this purpose. DBAK and Cnttuml Diversity was 
structured around five basic themes: 

1 . perspectives on cultural diversity in 
education; 

2. perspectives on DBAK and cultural 
diversity; 

3. the effect of cultural diversity upon 
practices in art history, aesthetics, criticism, 
and art making; 

4. experiences in other disciplines that affect 
DBAK; and 

5. implications for evolving DBAK practice. 

As a way of stimulating further discussion, 
several affinity group breakout sessions facilitated 
by participants representing museum education, 
teacher education, art education, administration, 



and supervision were held at various points 
throughout the seminar. A resource center fea- 
turing multicultural art education videos, films, 
slides, posters, and books was open throughout 
the seminar (a listing of these resources appears 
at the end of the book). Finally, the Center's staff 
selected videos on various aspects of cultural 
diversity were aired on the conference center's 
closed-circuit television for participants to view at 
their leisure. 

THE ISSUES SEMINARS SERIES 

The Center supports five program areas in its 
Commitment to development of DBAK theory 
and the implementation of DBAK: advocacy, pro- 
fessional development, theory development, 
curriculum development, and demonstration 
programs. The philosophical basis of the theory 
development program area is that the theoretical 
underpinnings of DBAK need to evolve continu- 
ously to provide a strong foundation for profes- 
sional development, classroom practice, 
assessment, and research. One of the ways the 
Center has supported theoretical development 
has been through the sponsorship of Issues semi- 
nars or forums for presenting inf ormation, ideas, 
and new perspectives as they apply to DBAK 
research and teaching. 

In May 1987, the Center sponsored its first 
seminar. Issues in Disrifditw-Bastd Art Education: 
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Strengthening the Stance, Extending the Horizons. 
Thirty-seven art educators met in Cincinnati for 
three days to present and respond to papers 
structured around several basic issues: 

1. child development and the cognitive styles 
children use when learning* 

2. art and its societal role, and 

3. art education curriculum reform. 

Proceedings summarizing the reactions and rec- 
ommendations of Issues I participants were pub- 
lished in 1988. 

The Center's second issues seminar, Inherit- 
ing the Theory: New Voices and Multiple Perspectixtes 
on DBAE, was held in May 1989, More than 130 
art educators spent three days in Austin present- 
ing and responding to papers structured around 
five bask issues or, as the Issues II Planning Com- 
mittee termed ihem, "triangulation" sessions. 
This approach allowed for three different per- 
spectives on each of the f ollowing topics: 

1. the integration of art history; 

2. the role of aesthetics and criticism in the 
creation of new works of art; 

3. DBAE teaching effectiveness, evaluation, 
and cognition; 



4. philosophy and aesthetics; and 

5. DBAE and the concerns of multicultural 
education. 

The proceedings from Inheriting the Theory were 
made available in 1990. 

DBAE AND CULTURAL DIVERSITY 

As has been the case with previous seminars, at 
least two years before DBAE and Cultural Diversity, 
the Center's staff began an extensive preparation 
process. Because the Issues seminars fall under 
our program area of theory development, we felt 
it essential for our preparation to include an 
examination of the theoretical basis of cultural 
diversity and multicultural art education. This 
examination included the following activities; 

1. Developing a bibliography of scholarly articles, 
news articles, books, and resources on multicul- 
tural art education for the Center's program 
staff This bibliography includes philosophical, 
sociological, and legal writings as well as those 
pertaining to practical applications in K-12 and 
higher education. 

2. Convening six day-long orientation meetings 
for staff on multicultural art education issues 
with art educators, scholars, policy makers, and 
teachers, who were commissioned to write 
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briefing papers. Many of these authors became 
Issues Hi speakers. Others — such as James Sears, 
Department of Educational Leadership and 
Policies, University of South Carolina; loin as 
Miranda, Bilingual Education and Equity, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education; Howard 
Simmons, Middle States Commission on Higher 
Education; and Brenda Wclburn, National Asso- 
ciation of State Boards of Education — are 
recognized for their expertise in multicultural 
education issues. 

3. Visiting a group of mid-Atlantic schools 
identified by their mission statements as either 
being multicultural or having art programs 
designed to meet the needs of culturally diverse 
student bodies through a DBAE approach. This 
tour revealed a wide range of multicultural 
instructional strategies, e.g., human relations, 
social reconstruction, bicultural/cross-cultural 
analysis, value-free education, collaborative 
learning, and monocultural approaches. 

4. Sponsoring a round table devoted to the topic 
of DBAE and cultural diversity with educators and 
representatives of community arts organizations 
from the greater Miami area. The purpose of this 
round table was to hear how diversity has 
changed the nature of their jobs and their inter- 
action with one another. 



The other activities we undertook to pre- 
pare for Issues ill included a survey of multicul- 
tural instructional strategies used in our own 
regional staff development institutes. The 
authors of "DBAE: Becoming Students of Art" 
(Clark, Day, and Cireer. 19K7), one of the influen- 
tial and defining monographs for DBAE, were 
surveyed to identify issues and/or themes they 
felt essential to he covered at Issues Hi, A similar 
survey was taken of our own program staff. The 
results of these surveys and activities, vetted over 
a period of two veai * with the Center's Advisory 
Committee and the Issues til Advisory Commit- 
tee, enabled us to identify the seminar's audience 
and to structure a program we felt would elicit 
ideas essential to understanding the complexity 
of topics related to cultural diversity and DBAE. 

Many concepts and ideas emerged from 
Issues ill. In the discussions of how cultural diver- 
sity has affected the practice of DBAE, the follow- 
ing themes consistently emerged: the need for 
individuals to examine their own biases, atti- 
tudes, and/or sensitivities and the need to make 
theory, language, and terminology both relev ant 
and accessible to the realities of everyday prac- 
tice. This process of self-examination was seen as 
being particularly significant to art museums, 
where the effects of cultural diversity upon art 
history, aesthetics, art criticism, and art making 
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have been, in sonic instances, more readily seen 
than in the classroom. 

In general, participants felt all institutions 
need to establish concrete goals For change and 
that such changes should represent a diversity 
of values and aesthetic persuasions as well as 
address issues of cultural ethos in underlying 
value systems and power bases. As disseminators 
of art education, schools, universities, and muse- 
ums have the ability to expand the "canon" and 
sponsor new modes of art education. With regard 
to an expanded role for teachers of art in theory 
development, most participants felt greater col- 
laboration was essential to develop theories that 
adequately embraced issues of cultural diversity 
at the local level and to address the needs of vari- 



ous learning styles. In short, the need to create 
solidarity as well as solidify relationships, both 
inside and outside the disciplines, was a consis- 
tent Issues in theme. 

We arc deeply indebted to the 150 Issues III 
participants and speakers, each of whom so will- 
ingly shared their ideas and opinions with us dur- 
ing the seminar. I am particularly grateful to the 
( Jetty < "enter for Education in the Arts staff , as 
well as the Issues Ml Seminar Advisory Committee. 
Without their support and guidance, DBAEmid 
Cu it u nil Diversify would not have been possible. 

Thandiwee Michael Kendall 
Program Officer 

Gettv Center for Education in the Arts 
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I.KI1.AN1 I..V1T1N IM'KK 

Director 

Getty (lo liter for Education in the Arts 

Following remarks that appear in this volume 
as the "Foreword." Leilani Lattin Duke noted 
that it was a pleasure to see so many old faces 
from the (.enter's Issues I and l! seminars and so 
many new faces. She explained dial it was a spe- 
cial pleasure to welcome all of the participants 
and introduced the speakers for the first plenary 
session. 

Bernice Johnson Reagon is a specialist in 
African American oral performance traditions. 
She founded, and currently serves as the artistic 
director of Sweet Honey in the Rock, an interna- 
tionally acclaimed African American women's 
a cupel la quintet, whose repertory focuses on 
African American song and singing traditions. 
l)r. Reagon is curator in the Division of Commu- 
nity Life in the Smithsonian's National Museum 
of American History. Her latest book is Well 
( 'nderstand it Better By and By: Pioneering Africa 
American Gospel Composers. 

Carl Grant is a prolific contributor to multi- 
cultural education and teacher education, having 
authored some thirteen books and monographs 
on these subjects. In 1982 and 1983 he studied 
multicultural education in England as a Fnlbright 
Fellow, and in 1990 he was named one of the top 



leaders in teacher education by the Association 
of Teacher Educators. As a faculty member at the 
University of Wisconsin. Madison, Dr. Grant 
continues his scholarship and teaching in the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction and 
also in the Department of African American 
Studies. He has coauthored several books with 
Christine Sleeter. including Making Choices for 
Multicultural Education, After the School Bell Rings. 
and Turning On Learning. 

Christine Sleeter is the Director of the Eth- 
nic Studies Center and Professor of Teacher Edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin's Parkside 
Campus in Kenosha. Her most recent books 
include Empowerment through Multicultural Educa- 
tion and Keepers of the American Dream. In addition 
to the books she has coauthored with Dr. Grant, 
she contributes regular articles to the Harvard 
Educational Review. Teachers College Record, and Phi 
Delta Kappa n. She is currently editing a series of 
books for the State University of New York enti- 
tled "Social Context of Education." 

Rachel Mason is currently head of the Cen- 
tre for Postgraduate Teacher Education at Leices- 
ter Polytechnic in England, where she supervises 
postgraduate research. Her major research inter- 
ests are in the areas of multicultural education 
and ethnographic approaches to the mndv ol the 
arts in culture. Dr. Mason is the author of AttEdu 
cation and Multiculturalism, and a recent article, 
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"Art and Multic ultural Education: The New 
Ethnicity in the t'.K." has been translated into 
four languages. Dr. Mason is mi really vice presi- 
dent of the International Society for Education 
through Art. 

Ellen Dissanayake is the author of two 
books. What Is Art Fort nnil Homo aestheticus: Where 



Art domes From and Why. Ms. Dissanayake \s multi- 
cultural perspective and interest in the develop- 
ment of the arts in human societies grew out of 
her experiences living in Sri Lanka, Papua New 
Guinea, and Nigeria for fifteen years. She will 
continue research in Sri Lanka on a Fulbright 
lecturing/research award. 
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OPENING REMARKS 



III UNICK JOHNSON Rl.AOON 

(iiiralor 

Division of Community Life 
National Muscuun of American History 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington. IXC, 

After singing her own interpretation of 
( Diaries Wesley's hymn. "Father, I Stretch 
Mv Hand to Thee." Bernice Johnson Reason 
began her opening address by recalling her early 
experience in an African-American Southern 
Baptist congregation that was fascinated with the 
hymnsof the We sley Brothers. Charles and John. 
From the United Methodist Hymnal. Reagon 
read John Wesley's 1761 instructions to those who 
would sing his hymns: "sing them exactly as they 
are printed here without altering then: or mend- 
ing thein at all. And if you have learned them 
otherwise, unlearn them as soon as von can/' 
Another of Wesley's injunctions that she 
departed from included his ir istence on singing 
modestly, not above or ahead of the other voices. 
But the third and seventh instructions revealed 
to Reagon that she and Wesley shared a similar 
viewpoint: "sing lustily and with courage." and 
"above all, sing spiritually," 

Reagon iv^ei that by virtue of her identity, 
she has been foi <> he multicultural, African 
Americans, in fact, ;.ave used both the African 



and European repertory to develop unique 
expressions that would be unrecognizable to 
their predecessors: ,4 It is no longer the same 
language, no longer the same song." The 
knowledge that one's own versions of things, 
including her version of Wesley's hymn, are right 
and valid must be "held within your person, 
within your classroom, within your life, and 
within your culture." 

Because of its diversity, the United States of 
America demands that we all f ace this challenge. 
Reagon cited Herman Melville, who wrote: 

There is something in the contemplation of 
the mode in which America has been set- 
tled, that in a noble breast should f orever 
extinguish the prejudices of national dis- 
likes. Settled by the peoples of all nations, 
a) 1 nations may claim her for their own. You 
cannot soill a drop of American blood with- 
out spilling the blood of the whole world . . . 
our currents of blood is as the flood of the 
Amazon, made up of a thousand noble cur- 
rents, all pouring into one. We are not so 
much a nation as a world. 

These words express the potential of American 
society, which could be regarded as an experi- 
ment in whether or not people of all back- 
grounds anil < ircumsi.iiK esc an live together 
i'.iicl still sui vive. 
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Ill 1903, W.E.B, Du Bo s wrote "Your coun- 
try, how came it yours? Before the pilgrims 
landed, we were here." Reagon recalled that as a 
curator at the Smithsonian Institution, she 
directed a project with;,) the bicentennial exhibi- 
tion entitled "Old Ways in the New World." It 
detailed the wide range of cultural backgrounds, 
including African, South American, a'sd 
Caribbean, that were encompassed within the 
African-American experience. Due of the 
exhibits dealt with the material and sacred cul- 
ture of Haiti. Despite the misgivings of the Smith- 
sonian, practitioners of Voodoo were included, as 
were other practitioners of charismatic religions, 
such as Baptists f rom southwest Georgia. 

Reagon believed that this festival was 
significant because it implied that the national 
museum had acknowledged the fact that certain 
human beings are living artifacts because they 
are survivors. African Americans "really do 
believe that human beings have souls. We have a 
culture structured to nurture that side of 
our being," 

Because of their circumstances, Reagon 
continued. African Americans have been forced 
to take their forms of expression and "clean them 
up, tighten them, batten thein down, so that thev 
can be sterile, inactive, representations of what 
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they were, in fact, created to be/' This is simply an 
acknowledgment that the system they live under 
has cast them as the "other." However, as Du Bois 
once noted, "We have actively woven ourselves 
with the very warp and woof of this nation. We 
fought their battles, shared their sorrow, mingled 
our blood with theirs, and generation after gen- 
eration we have pleaded with a headstrong, care- 
less peopie to despise not justice, mercy, and 
truth. . . . Would America have been America 
without her Negro people?" 

At forums devoted to the issue of cultural 
diversity, Reagon noted, people discuss the ques- 
tion of how people grounded in "Western cul- 
ture." or "American culture/' can become more 
culturally diverse. She suggested that they have 
missed the point; "America is a Western nation 
that is brimming with cultures from all over the 
world." Americans, when they celebrate them- 
selves artistically, should not simply draw from 
the elite culture of Europe; such an acknowledg- 
ment would inevitably alter the debate over cul- 
tural diversity. 

"Hither all of us are the other, or none of us 
are the other," insisted Reagop. One does not 
have to search outside the cultural fabric of the 
United States to find u\\\ ■ »hy, one only needs "to 
be honest about what is American." 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO INFUSE IT INTO A DISCIPLINE? 



C.ARI. A. CRAM 

Professor 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, W1 

CHRIS I INI. K. SI.KKTKR 

Associate Professor 
Department of Education 
rnivei sity of Wisconsin at Parkside 
Kenosha. Wl 

Despite the resistance of certain sectors of the 
educational community, the speakers noted, 
interest in infusing multicultural education 
throughout the curriculum continues to grow, 
riifortunatclv, many of the educators who are 
most receptive to the idea of multicultural educa- 
tion do not have a clear understanding of its 
history, premises, and conceptual base 
Consequently, they incorporate "diversity into 
their work sunplistically. often within a Eurocen- 
tric framework." 

( »i ant and Sleeter provided an overview of 
the history of multicultural education in the 
I'nited States, including some of the different 
conceptions and approaches that have predomi- 
nated in the lu»t twenty-live vears. They divided 
this history into three periods: 



1. the late 19(>0sand early 1970s, when multicul- 
tural education began as an offshoot of the civil 
rights movement; 

the conservative backlash of the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, when "diversity * was marginalized 
within the framework of educational "deficiency" 
and "at risk" students; 

3. the late 1980s and early 1990s, when demo- 
graphic shifts placed multicultural education at 
the center of pedagogical debates and when the 
intellectual advances of ethnic and women's 
studies provided the field with a broader con cej>- 
tual basis. 

The civil rights movement of the 1960s and 
early 1 970s spawned several related movements 
to make education equal across racial boundaries 
and accessible to all students. Desegregation, 
bilingual education, special needs education, 
gender equity, and mainstream ing removed bar- 
riers for a wide range of students within the 
school system. Crant and Sleeter located the gen- 
esis of multicultural education solidly within this 
broader movement. They noted that its initial 
goal was to reflect the hist or v, culture, and contri- 
butions of traditionally disenfranchised people in 
the general curriculum. Originally seen as a strat- 
cgv f or combating racism, niiilticttlturalism later 
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expanded to encompass sexism, classism, 
and disability. 

In those early days of multicultural educa- 
tion, eliminating bias in textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials was the primary activity that was 
undertaken. School districts in large urban areas 
organized curriculum committees and formed 
human relations departments to help sensiti/e 
teachers to racial stereotypes and to deal with the 
social and political fallout from busing and 
desegregation. At the same time, ethnic and 
women's studies programs were instituted at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, promoting 
research that further enhanced the theoretical 
and scholarly sophistication of the field. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, multicul- 
tural education received support when the major 
educational associations organized task forces 
and delineated their positions on the issue. 
Other developments that leinfon ed multicul- 
tural education included the growth of the 
women's movement and the passage ol Tide i\ 
legislation that barred sex discrimination in acad- 
emic and athletic programs, not to mention the 
passage of the Bilingual Kducatioii Act in I%8. 

As multicultural education flourished at the 
margins of the educational community, a "White*, 
male, backlash" was brewing in the mainstream, 
fueled by an expanding conservative agenda, Bv 
the early 1980s, the focus of educational debate 



was the faltering international status of the 
L'nited States in terms of trade, educational 
achievement, and economic productivity. With 
the publication of A Nation at Risk (National 
Commission on Kxcellence in Education) in 
1 983, the f ocus of reform efforts shif ted from 
"equity" to "excellence," with a particular empha- 
sis on a return to "basics." including increased 
testing and higher standards for both students 
and teachers. Consequently, students of color, 
poor students, and those whose first language was 
not Knglish were characterized as being "at risk" 
of f ailure, Furthermore, funding for programs 
supporting multicultural education was elimi- 
nated, and bilingual education came under 
attack at the federal level. 

In the mid-eighties, changing demographics 
and international economic competition pushed 
corporations into multicultural education, which 
they often called "human relations training," By 
1985, it be< amc apparent that the racial composi- 
tion of die United State's was undergoing a major 
shift and that people of color would oiitmmilxT 
White Americans sometime in the twenty-f irst cen- 
tury. The "browning of America'' is now pushing 
multicultural education to the fore once again. 

Another f ac tor that has stimulated the 
spread of multicultural approaches to education 
has been the effect of economic and social 
changes on the school-age |>opulation, lucreas- 
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iug numbers of students live in poverty and are 
horn into single-parent households headed by 
tecnaged mothers. 

Despite renewed interest in multicultural 
education, much work remains to be done on the 
general curriculum and on textbooks in particu- 
lar. The Study Committee lor Asian and Pacific 
Islander Concerns of the National Education 
Association (NKA) has submitted a report outlin- 
ing specific concerns typical of those expressed 
by other members: the lack of a safe, positive, 
learning environment; materials and methods 
that are inappropriate for students from preliter- 
ate societies; the lack of understanding of Asian 
and Pacific Island culture and traditions on the 
part of teachers and administrators; the threat to 
minority culture from "English only*' legislation; 
the lack of Asian and Pacific Islanders in leader- 
ship positions within the NKA. 

Despite the perceived need for multi- 
cultural education, many educators have 
approached it with ambivalence. Additionally, 
many of those who embrace the concept tend to 
oversimplify or underestimate the degree of 
change called for and are content with merely 
injecting a lew folk customs and ethnic heroes 
into the curriculum. 

Nor has multicultural education had much 
impact on college campuses, where, despite the 
appearance of integration, groups arc often frag- 



mented along racial, ethnic, or o. Iier lines. Some 
state universities, such as Florida State, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, however, have instituted 
course requirements in ethnic or women's stud- 
ies as a way of fostering cultural sensitivity. 
Women's Studies, African-American Studies, and 
Hispanic Studies departments have added 
immeasurably to the theoretical discourse on 
race, gender, and the canon, while students 
themselves have become "participant observers" 
in the increasingly rancorous debate over the 
canon and curriculum reform. Grant and Sleeter 
observed that the training of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers requires three to four years of 
course work in the liberal arts. Consequently, a 
teacher's future disposition toward multicultural 
education is of ten shaped by the degree to which 
it is integrated into the academic disciplines at 
his or her particular institution. 

Grant and Sleeter identified the five most 
prevalent approaches to education across cultures: 

1 . teaching the exceptional and culturally 
different; 

2. human relations; 

3. single group studies; 

\. multicultural education; and 

f>. multicultural and social reconstructionist. 
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The fu st approach helps students to achieve 
within and assimilate into an existing social struc- 
ture. Strategies to bridge the gap between stu- 
dents' backgrounds and the dominant culture 
include matching instruction to different learn- 
ing styles, using culturally relevant materials, and 
bilingual education. Advocates of this approach 
are likely to focus on a particular group, such as 
inner-city students, non-Kugtish speakers, or spe- 
cial education students. They generally support 
the existing norms, emphases, and structures 
otic red by the dominant culture. However, while 
many teachers new to multicultural education 
are attracted to this approach, the emphasis on 
adaptation to dominant cultural norms leaves 
those norms unchallenged. 

The human relations approach aims at fos- 
tering effective relations among individuals from 
diverse racial and cultural groups while increas- 
ing self-esteem and social harmony. Much oi 
what schools do in the name of multicultural 
education falls into this category, with its empha- 
sis on heritage weeks, festivals, and cultural 
awareness events. This approach deconstructs 
stereotypes and boosts ethnic awareness and cul- 
tural sensitivity in a way that fits particularly well 
with a Kuropeaii-Aiiierican conception of ethnic- 
ity, which is primarily a voluntary embrace of 
family history expressed through celebrations 
and food. Because it is manifested through ancil- 



lary activities, the human relations approach has 
little effect on curriculum development. Addi- 
tionally, in its striving for harmony, this approach 
has a tendency to gloss over deep and serious 
conflicts between groups. 

In contrast to these two approaches, the 
single-group studies and multicultural and social 
reconstruction approaches raise major questions 
about the prevailing social order and how knowl- 
edge is defined. In single-group studies, oppressed 
groups address issues from their own vantage 
point, reconceptuali/ing entire fields ol studv 
based on the experience and perspective ol a pre- 
viously marginalized group. Alrcxvntric feminist, 
and Hispanic literary theorists have challenged 
the traditional Kuropean definitions ot literature, 
providing new questions, theories, and frame- 
works for organizing knowledge and conducting 
research. I nfbrtunately, few teachers have the 
kind of specialized know ledge of noudomiuant 
cultures required to teach from these perspectives. 

The multicultural approach promotes social 
equity and pluralism by reconstructing the edu- 
cational process — in other words, by organizing 
disciplinary content around the perspectives and 
knowledge of various racial, ethnic, and gender 
groups. For example, an art class on the concept 
of line might feature art produced by Asian- 
American, African-American, and European- 
American artists, As a corollary to this approach, 
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teat hers arc encouraged to examine how gender 
or racial bias may hi' embedded in teaching prac- 
tices and materials. The multicultural approach 
builds on students' learning styles and fosters the 
hiring of diverse staff to ensure that traditional 
stereotypical roles are not reproduced. The mul- 
ticultural and social reconstruction approach 
builds on the previous approaches by encourag- 
ing students to analyze inequality and oppression 
within society and by helping them develop the 
skills needed to address these problems. The 
chief goal here is to realize in everyday practice 
the American ideals of democracy, justice, and 
equality. Kxamples of such an approach in an art 
dass Mould be analyzing the lack of representa- 
tions of Native-American women in art galleries 
or examining the tendency of one s own culture 
to depict religious art from other cultures as 
"siiperMitious paraphernalia/' 

Despite the theoretical advances in multi- 
cultural education, most schools are still operat- 
ing along traditional lines, complying minimally 
with federal and state equity regulations and 
explaining awav inequality as the product of 



"deficiencies" within oppressed groups. Native 
Americans are addressed cursorily around 
Thanksgiving: African Americans during Black 
History Month. Meanwhile, in the larger society, 
competition among diverse groups will continue 
to iu tensity due to economic stagnation and 
decline in the availability of resources, such as 
decent-paving jobs. 

Although demographic changes iu the stu- 
dent population mean that teachers will be 
under more pressure* to address multicultural 
issues iu the classroom, the teaching force 
includes fewer people ol color every year. This 
trend could exacerbate the current tendency 
toward offering "tourist curricula" iu which mul- 
ticultural education is reduced to merely adding 
ethnic food and folk customs to tlu standard cur- 
riculum. If authentic multicultural education 
(which is concerned with forging a truly equal 
and just society) is to be a goal, then teachers 
must be given the training, advice, and materials 
thev will need to meet that goal. In this regard, 
the work of organizations such as the Getty Cen- 
ter can be enormously helpful. 
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Before beginning an overview of multicul- 
tural education in Great Britain, Rachel 
Mason called attention to lour factors that dis- 
tinguish the movement there from efforts tak- 
ing place in other Western nations. First, 
cultural]) averse education was instituted in 
government policy and practice in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, aimed at assimilating 
children of Black immigrant families into main- 
stream British society. Second, multicultural 
education »n Britain emphasizes race relations 
and recognizes racism "not just as a contribu- 
tion to the underachievement of Black students, 
but as a debilitating factor in indigenous White 
students." Third, the rise of a new "ethnic 
nationalism" is challenging the traditional con- 
cept of the British coiiumiuitv. Fourth, the 
Education Reform Act of 1988 has mandated a 
national curriculum that contains a multicul- 
tural cross-< ut ricular dimension. Given the pre- 
ceding factors. Mason explained, she chose to 
apply the typology developed by James Banks 
because of its underlying emphasis on race rela- 
tions (Banks. 199 Lch. f>). 



Regarding content approaches. Banks has 
theorized four levels of integration for multicul- 
tural material. The first is the "contributions" 
approach where "masterpieces" of non-Western 
art are singled out and judged by the same crite- 
ria used to evaluate Western art. The problem 
with this approach is that it easily leads to the triv- 
ialization of non-Western people and their cul- 
tural products, which are viewed only in isolation 
and in the context of the Western canon. 

The second level of content integration is 
cultural. Here, concepts, techniques, and themes 
from other cultures are added without altering 
the basic curriculum. This typically occurs in the 
form of single courses on minority arts and crafts 
or minority artist residencies, This approach can 
serve as a useful fu st step in restructuring an art 
curriculum to rellect multicultural content, per- 
spectives, and paradigms. Typically, however, stu- 
dents exposed to this approach continue to view 
and evaluate non-Western art according to West- 
ern art historical criteria. 

The third level of content integration 
involves transformation or a change in the 
assumptions underlying the mainstream art cur- 
riculum. This approach enables students to view 
concepts, ideas, issues, themes, and problems 
from culturally diverse perspectives, to formulate 
new paradigms and definitions of art, To imple- 
ment this approach, securing access to materials 
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and resources llial provide multiple perspectives 
on art must become a major preoccupation of 
teachers. 

The fourth level of content integration, 
"decision-making and social action," includes all 
of the elements of the other three approaches in 
combination with a requirement that students 
address directly a controversial social concept, 
issue, or problem, ^e goal of this approach is to 
teach students decision-making skills and to 
help them acquire a sense of personal, social, 
and political effectiveness. To implement this 
approach, teachers must employ cross-cm ricular 
anil interdisciplinary models, particularly those 
drawn from social studies and history. An exam- 
ple of this approach is a unit entitled "Antirurisiu 
and Art in Britain and South Africa" that asked 
students to analyze "the Black struggle for justice 
a;id equality" in a comparative framework. 
Mason agreed with Banks that in actual teaching 
practice these four content approaches are 
mixed or blended as teachers move gradually 
from a contributions approach to a transforma- 
tive and socially active approach. 

One of the goals of multicultural education 
is to help minority students improve their acade- 
mic achievement. This can be approached from 
two opposing philosophical positions. One, the 
cultural deprivation model, assumes that minor- 
ity student failure is the result of the student's 



home environment and that the school must 
compensate for the deficiencies of that environ- 
ment. The other, the cultural difference |X)sitioii, 
holds that the school is responsible for a stu- 
dent's academic failure because it refuses to 
modify traditional, mainstream school culture 
in light of the ethnic and racial diversity of the 
student body. Teachers who embrace the latter 
approach seek to help minority students by draw- 
ing on their cultural strengths and using teach- 
ing strategies consistent with their students* 
learning styles. 

Helping minority students develop a more 
positive self-image and increasing the level of 
positive racial contact among students should 
be a key goal of educational and curricular 
reform. Unfortunately, Mason knew of few 
White art teachers who employed either of these 
techniques. Black educators, however, continue 
to develop strategies for racial awareness and 
prejudice reduction that merit much greater 
attention from mainstream art educators. 
Mason cited a unit entitled "Black People in 
Art* 1 that asked students to analyze mass media 
images of Third World peoples in order to 
establish that images are never neutral, but 
always com mtmicate a point of view. This analy- 
sis is augmented with a section on racism in 
historical context and a survey of artworks in 
British galleries and museums. Students are 
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encouraged to inquire into the "underlying 
class interests" that condition representations 
of minorities and the "overall connec tions 
between race, gender, and class." 

Mason was convinced that authentic multi- 
cultural art education necessitated a "transfor- 
mative" approach to curricula for all pupils, 
including an "an ti racist** component for main- 
stream White students. She added that the social 
action approach may he more suitable as a com- 
ponent of an interdisciplinary program in citi- 
zenship. Regardless of the approach, however. 
Mason insisted that students must he directed to 



artworks of outstanding quality, whatever their 
cultural context, so that they can develop an 
appreciation of "excellence." 

Mason noted that her own "unrepentant" 
preference was for an internationalist or global* 
as opposed to a cultural nationalist, approach to 
multicultural art education, hi an international- 
ist sense, there is a need for art education to 
come to terms with our postmodern age as it is 
manifest not just in the subject area itself hut in 
all aspects of 1 it c (both positive and negative fac- 
tors) and to directly confront Western aspirations 
to global dominance. 
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In order to understand art properly, according 
to Kllen Dissanayake. it is important to view its 
manifestations historically and cross-culturally, 
t sing this broad-based approach, which she 
termed "species-centric, "we can appreciate that 
the arts are common to humans of all times and 
places. In Dissanayake's opinion, as an approach 
to understanding art's place in society, "multiciil- 
turalism is not enough, and is doomed to divisive- 
iiess and fragmentation without the unifying pull 
ot spec ieweutrisiu." 

I he speaker's development of the idea of 
species-ceu tris m derived from her own experi- 
ence. Married to a Sri Lankan. Dissanayake spent 
fif teen years in her husband s country, as well as 
time in Nigeria and Papua New (-iiiuea. and real- 
ized that an underlving humanity joins all peo- 
ple, despite their ethnic, religious, gender, and 
racial diff erences. Significantly, she spent much 
of her time abroad amongst people who still fol- 
lowed simpler and more natural life-stvles. less 
devoted to the competition, consumption, and 
iiitellecMiali/hig that characterize life in the West. 



As a result, Dissanayake became aware that, as 
.Americans "there are so many fundamental 
things that we ignore . . . and so many trivial 
things that we consider essential." 

In describing species-eentrism, Dissanayake 
noted that humans are an animal species with 
biologically endowed tendencies to behave cul- 
turally — to U-arn a language, make and use tools, 
and impose conceptual order. She suggested that 
such cultural practices, including the arts, are 
means of "satisfying fundamental human biologi- 
cal propensities or needs characteristic of our 
species." Furthermore, much "domesticated" cul- 
tural behavior, including the evolution of racial, 
national, and religions groups, is relatively recent 
in the history of liominids, who are themselves a 
late development in biological evolution. 

In regaid to the arts, Dissanayake noted that 
few biologists have asserted that humans are 
inuatelv artistic. Yet children readily engage in 
the arts at an earlv age. and all societies, from 
preiuoderii to modern, make and enjoy the arts 
in some foi m. " lowever. scholars rarelv ask why 
hum. ins make art or where the art-making 
impulse originates. She suggested that this imi- 
\ ei sal impetus to make art is related to other uni- 
versal human appetites or propensities, such as 
the attraction to the extraordinary and unusual, 
in its most fundamental sense. Dissanayake 
asserted, ai t is the activity of making things special: 
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decorating the body or objec ts, performing exag- 
gerated or expressive movements, or magnifying 
the natural voice into song. This tendency to 
"make special" the things one cares about helps 
explain why the arts have so of ten been tied to 
religions, magical, and spiritual practices, and to 
important occasions like birth, marriage, the har- 
vest* and death. 

In order to examine the claim of inulticul- 
tnralists that conventional notions of art are 
inadequate, Dissanayake proposed using the 
perspective of species-centrisiu to compare the 
manif estations of the arts in premoderu and 
modern societies, I ler comparisons addressed 
tour aspects of 

1 . art, 

2. the artist. 

IV the response ot the audience or 
participants: 

4. the f unction of art in soeietv 

In premoderu societies the arts tend to be 
immediate and performative and are often not 
separable into media. For example, religious cer- 
emonies involve visual displav, gestures and 
dance, poetic language, and musical accompani- 
ment all used together. The artwork is thus the 
activity itself, rather than an object, hi such cases 



making art is rarely a specialized vocation but is 
undertaken by all participants. 

Tradition dictates certain responses to the 
arts — awe, wonder, pleasure, transcendence — all 
of which reaf firm the values of the society and 
unify the community. In fact, in such societies, art 
functions to reinforce group solidarity and 10 for- 
tify communal beliefs about the order of the 
world and the purpose of life. 

As the result of a number of complex and 
interrelated historical and social forces, includ- 
ing capitalism, individualism, secularism, and 
technology, art in modern society has Ix'eome 
less a form of social practice and more a form of 
ideology. The idea of art has been narrowed and 
elevated to mean specific types of "tine art/' as 
opposed to craf ts or popular forms. "Art " is gen- 
erally assumed to refer to specif ic objects or 
works — individual paintings, sonatas, poems, 
dances — produced by specialists known as 
"artists." Although this definition of art is 
unprecedented in human history, and vii tualK 
unknown in hunter-gatherer, pastoralist, or agri- 
cultural societies, it has been the preeminent 
meaning of art in the West since the early nine- 
teenth century. 

As a consequence of these changes, the 
modern response to works of art is generally pri- 
vate. For certain individuals, it may be a source 
of self-transcendence, or of a sense of union with 
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a larger whole. Yet, for Dissanayake. modern art 
is intrinsically elite and exc lusive, incapable of 
unifying the social group Ixuausc it requires 
education and a cultivated sensibility to be 
understood, 

Dissanayake quoted Archibald Ma< Irish's 
famous line "a poem should not mean but be" as 
an illustration of the modern tendency for art to 
eschew both purpose and meaning and to be 
"removed from life." At most it has become a 
commodity to be bought and sold or an object to 
be displayed and perceived "aesthetically." 

It is intriguing, noted Dissanayake. that art- 
works and forms emphasized by multiculturalists 
today have characteristics that could be described 
as premodern — they are immediate, performa- 
tive, accessible, and concerned with shared val- 
ues. However, implementing multicultural art 
education in a Western context will hardly be a 
simple matter. In contrast to premodern soci- 
eties, modern society must address many differ- 
ent cultures and belief systems. In this context, 
the Western "humanities" can be* viewed as one 
s\ stein among many that humans have devised to 
explain Iheir world. 

"Kskiiiios are not better than Mbuti pyg- 
mies, or Italians better than Greeks." explained 



Dissanayake, although we can ask whether one 
cultural system serves "universal human species 
needs" better than another. But emphasizing one 
society's arts as intrinsically superior to another's 
on some dogmatic scale of values will only gener- 
ate strife. It is more important for representatives 
of each culture "to realize . . . that species-een- 
trisni embraces and precedes ciiltiire-centrisni,* 1 
for only within a larger awareness of our com- 
mon needs and heritage can we constructively 
appreciate the differences in individual cultures. 
However, Dissanayake is convinced that the arts, 
if properly introduced, can serve as an ideal 
avenue for "harmonizing* the competing claims 
of diverse and warring cultures. 

Dissanayake concluded with a call for an arts 
education, in schools, homes, and communities, 
that teaches the arts without romanticism or con- 
descension "not only as expressions of. . . unique 
individual cultures but ;is ways that cultures 
answer to more common underlying human 
needs" — that is. as testimonies of a common 
humanity. Additionally, the arts can help people 
in modern cultures, whose lives tend to be frag- 
mented, competitive, and materialistic, to recog- 
nize and articulate what is special and valuable in 
their day-to-day existence. 
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INTRODUCTION 



CLAl'DIXi. K. BROWN 

Deputy Assistant Secretin v for the Arts 
and Humanities 
Smithsonian Institute 
Washington, D.C. 

Claiidiue Brown welcomed the audience to 
the second day of the Third Issues Seminar 
and noted that this was a special gathering. While 
there have been many conferences on the topic 
of cultural diversity, few have encouraged the 
kinds of dialogue and exchange that have been 
stimulated here. 

The various participants in this confer- 
ence have been drawn by the opportunity to 
discuss discipline-based art education (DBAF) 
and cultural diversity because they want to 
strengthen their work and clarify their com- 
mon purposes. Their backgrounds *..*e broad 
and varied, and they include curriculum special- 
ists, theorists, historians, and classroom teach- 
ers. They have come together to reexamine 
;> sumptions, to reflect on the histoi vof both 
1MVU. and cultural diversity, ;md to consider the 
implication of their convergence. Thev are 
examining howDBAK's theoretical framework 
supports its practice and whether that practice 
demands additional theory. Finally, they are 



here to support growth and change and to 
impart a powerful and cogent voice to a new 
generation. 

Most of those present were teachers in some 
capacity, observed Brown. But they were aiso 
learners, willing to suppoi . and encourage col- 
lective creativity. She hoped that the discourse 
generated at the conference would be honest 
and bold and that every person would depart 
with a new understanding- 
Brown then introduced the morning's 
speakers. Michael D. Day is chair and professor of 
ai t at Brighani Young University. He has served as 
faculty member and adviser for the Getty lnsti : 
uite for Educators on the Visual Arts and as 
codireetor of the Getty Curriculum Development 
Institute. Dr. Day is the coedito**of Ihscipline- 
Msed Art Education: A Curricula )h Samf**.! L;id tne 
coauthor of Children and Their Art, a popular 
college text. 

F, Graeme Chalmers is professor of art 
educ ation at the University of British Colum- 
bia in Vancouver and the author of nearly 
muetv publications in the field of art education. 
He is currently the chief examine in art/ 
design for the International Baccalaureate 
Organization and has served ?s vice presi- 
dent of the International Society for KducaUon 
through Art. 
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Frances E. Thurber is assistant professor of 
arr education at the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha, where she also serves on the women's 
studies faculty and on university committees 
addressing issues of cultural diversity. Sac is 
president-elect of the Nebraska Art Teacher's 



Association and is at work on an elementary 
curriculum guide for the Nebraska Department 
of hducntiou. Dr. Thin ner is cun enily the 
coordinator of a Cietty-fuuded University of 
Nebras'K'i project devoted to researching DBAK 
methodology. 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND DISCIPLINE-BASED ART EDUCATION 



Mil. MA M. D. OAY 

Chair «mcl Professor ol Art 
Harris Fine Arts ( lenter 
Brigham Young Cnivei shy 
Provo, IT 

Michael Day began his {mentation by not- 
ing his amazement regarding published 
assertions that DBAK is an "elitist, Kuroccntric, 
formalist . . .approach to art education. "On the 
contrary, he insisted, DBAK is an excellent plat- 
form For teaching "a broad range of the visual 
arts, including f olk, applied, and fine arts f rom 
Western and noiiAVestern cultures, from ancient 
to contemporary times." Day cited the article he 
authored with Gilbert (Hark and Dwaiue Greer, 
"Discipline-based Art Education: Becoming Stu- 
dents of" Art" (Clark, Day, Greer. 1987) which is 
the most complete explication of DBAK, as 
explicit evidence of this fart. 

Examples of art given in the article. Day 
recalled, inc luded Japanese rock gardens. 
Bamaiia antelope headdresses, Egyptian art. 
Native American art, Japanese block prints, a 
selection of Western European works, ami a num- 
ber of American works, including maga/inc illus- 
trations. The nine illustrations, which focused on 
American artists, included works by Winslow 
Homer. Man Cassatt, Alice Neel, and Ron tare 
Beat den, and represented male and female 



artists, and artists of Chinese, African, and Japan- 
ese backgrounds. 

Responding to the oft-repeated criticism 
that DBAK favors formalist analysis. Dav reported 
that the article refers repeatedly to social and 
cultural aspects of art and covers Marxist, psy- 
choanalytic, and feminist analyses. It strongly 
emphasizes DBAK's mandate to study art in its his- 
toric al context, including factors such as patron- 
age, economic, scientific, political, and religious 
influences. "Such is not the portrait of a narrow, 
elite, formalist approach to art education," 
asserted Day. 

The flexible and dynamic character of DBAK 
stems from its grounding in disciplines, such as 
aesthetics and art criticism, that, necessarily, 
respond to intellectual trends and contemporary 
movements. Consequently the enormous vitality 
and theoretical upheaval within the art world 
becomes a source of "up-to-date" content lor art 
curricula. 

In regard to multii ulturalism. Dav noted 
that The IUIAE HmuilMiok by Stephen Dobbs 
( 1992) specifically recommends that art curric- 
ula draw on examples from outside ihr European 
canon and from outside the traditional fine arts 
media. .Asian, African, and Latin American art , 
folk art, ceramics, jewelry, photographv. indus- 
trial aris, and fashion are only some of the exam- 
ples cited. DBAK's receptivity to diverse art, Day 
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asserted, is not external to, but implicit in its 
overall goal, which is to promote an under- 
standing of the visual arts in all their variety and 
multiplicity. 

Alter providing some examples of recom- 
mended DBAK art activities that used Native 
American, Japanese, and African objects. Day 
considered some of the primary reasons for 
encouraging a culturally diverse study of the 
visual arts. First, there is the probability that 
students will gain a broader and deeper under- 
standing of the world in which they live and 
become better, more tolerant leaders and 
citizens. Additionally, by studying the arts of 
their own particular cultural heritage, they will 
gain a feeling of cultural belonging and 
self-esteem. 

But whatever rationales are espoused. Day 
maintained, the central goal of DBAK remains 
the development of students' abilities to under- 
stand and appreciate the visual arts. Other out- 
comes, important as they may be, must be 
subordinated to this overarching goal. While it 
is hoped that innovative and multicultural art 
curricula will develop self-esteem, improve 
attendance, bolster achievement in other 
subjects, and foster tolerance, none of these is 
the primary objective. 

Day reminded his audience that, in the 
final analysis, curriculum content and implemen- 



tation are determined by local school districts, 
of ten in response to state guidelines. The specific 
role of art in multicultural education will be 
determined at the local level in response to local 
needs. Therefore, it is essential that teachers, 
principals, parents, students, administrators, and 
community members be convinced of the intrin- 
sic importance of art to the educational process. 

Day believed that the critics who have 
called DBAK narrow. Formalist, or elitist have 
"lodged their complaint at the wrong window." 
In his view, a far greater problem is its breadtli 
and depth, which places a high demand on 
teachers by expecting them to understand all 
four disciplines and provide integrated, contex- 
tual instruction on a wide range of art objects, 
(iiven the complexity of presenting diverse 
objects in a cultural context, teachers will 
iuevitablv be asked to address cultural values, 
practices, and aesthetic forms that are relatively 
unfamiliar to them. 

New evaluation methods are also placing a 
burden on teachers, noted Day. Rather than 
simply making assessments based on the quality 
of student work, teachers must now grade 
papers, lead philosophical discussions, judge 
portfolios, and take alternative learning styles 
into account. Because of these* and other 
difficulties posed bv DBAK, teachers will need 
assistance, including in-service education and 
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new teaching materials with appropriate hack- 
ground information. 

Although DBAE will undoubtedly require 
extra effort on the part oi teachers. Day was con- 
vinced that it was worthwhile. Provided with high- 
quality materials and methods, "teachers and 
students alike begin to realize that they are teach- 



ing and learning 'the real stuff Students 
exposed to DBAF. are "transformed . . . they exhibit 
qualities associated with educated people." Day 
concluded that the ultimate "payoff of DBAK is 
"I he o|>cning of a world lor students to which most 
of their parents have little access and which can 
enrich their life experience in meaningful ways." 
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HOW DOES DBAE RESPOND TO CULTURAL DIVERSITY? 



K. CiRAKMK CHAl.MhKS 

Professor 

Department of Visual and Performing Arts 
in Education 

University of British Columbia 
Vancouver. British Columbia 

While Graeme Chalmers does not think that 
DBAr. has l>een successful in the past in 
responding to multiculturalism. he is convinced 
that the potential is there. His conclusions about 
DBAE's past were drawn from a number of docu- 
mented studies in the art education literature of 
the I9iS0s. However, since the late 1980s there has 
been an encouraging response on the part of 
DBAK theorists as evidenced in the Getty Center's 
I )HAE thnulkmk (l)obbs. 1992) and the Curricu- 
lum Sampler (Alexander and Day, 1991 ), both of 
which support culturally diverse curricula built 
around a wide variety of art traditions. These 
books* and a number of statements by kev f igures, 
such as Harold Williams and Faith Clover, have 
cemented DBAK's commitment to the principles 
and practices of multicultural art education. 

This does not mean, noted Chalmers, that 
DBAK educators need do nothing more than pro- 
mote art education as a unifying element in a 
fragmented world. It is not enough to cover 
Ukrainian Faster eggs one week and told Japan- 
ese paper the next: "We must take DBAK beyond 



formalism and to the realization that art is a 
powerful force shaping our vision of the world." 
DBAE's emphasis on inquiry and meaning can 
can y it beyond the traditional Western para- 
digms of "masterpieces" and "geniuses/ insisted 
Chalmers. It can communicate the idea that 
cultural pluralism is a reality ; that no racial, cul- 
tural, or national group makes art superior to 
another's; and that every student, regardless of 
background, is entitled to respect. 

We need an approach to art education that 
does not assume that art is fundamentally a means 
of self-expression or that "pure," "universal" aes- 
thetic principles are of primary importance. We 
must communicate, also, that it has always been 
the prerogative of the powerful to limit the cul- 
tural, aesthetic, and economic opportunities of 
other groups. 

While DBAE has always been more informed 
by the humanities than the social sciences, Chal- 
mers suggested that anthropology may offer an 
important grounding for a culturally diverse 
approach. In fact, art education might benefit 
from being modeled after social science educa- 
tion. If so, the study of artists and their socializa- 
tion, of culturally specific values, and of changing 
conditions that influence a; tistic expression 
could then be carried on more thoroughly. 

Chalmers acknowledged that this view dif- 
fered from the view articulated by Gilbert Clark, 
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who suggests that DBAE must remain focused on 
art and its discipline* rather than on society. 
However, he countered, this may no longer be an 
issue because art history, criticism, and aesthetics 
have themselves been adopting social and eco- 
nomic frameworks, as shown by the work of 
Arthur Danto ( 1990) and John Berger (1972), 

The collapse of connoisseurship and Kant- 
ian aesthetics signaled by the "new art history" 
has opened the way tor DBAK to examine the arts 
as systems of signification that encode the values 
and ideologies of their time and place. .As the 
Frankfurt School theorists and others have out- 



lined, the meaning of a work depends on the cul- 
tural expectations against which it is receiv ed. 
Such a notion has rich implications for teaching 
art in a culturally diverse world. 

The timeless purpose of all art, concluded 
Chalmers, "is to enhance our sense of being, not 
only here and now, but in the continuum of time 
and tradition^ Art educators who dew art as a 
process of human action and interaction will give 
the subject itself greater cultural impact and 
meaning, which is, alter all, the ultimate goal of 
DBAK: "Therefore, yes, the door is open for DBAE 
to respond to cultural diversity/* 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND DBAE: 

THE CHALLENGE OF ONE WORLD AND MULTIPLE % 'ISIONS 



FRANCES K. THI RHKR 

Assistant Professor 
Department of Art and Art History 
University of Nebraska, 
Omaha, NE 

Frances Thurber proposed to examine, from 
her experience as an art educator, how DBAE 
might best respond to the reality of cultural 
diversity, highlighting theoretical issues and prac- 
tical models along the way, 

At a time when unprecedented political 
and economic change and rapid technological 
advancement characterize the affluent main- 
stream of national life, thousands of marginal- 
ized urban and rural children struggle to meet 
the basic needs of daily existence, unfairly bur- 
dened by poverty, racism, and hopelessness. 
Traditional social organizations, such as the 
family, are being redefined as one in four 
households consists of a single person, and 9.5 
million households are headed by single females, 
a third of whom exist below the poverty- level. 
Demographics are also changing as fewer Ameri- 
cans trace their ancestry to Western Europe and 
more speak a language other than English in 
their homes. 

These, and other statistics on class, income, 
gender, age, race, ethnicity, or religion reveal 
that cultural diversity is an American reality that 



educators must face. For art educators who use a 
discipline-based approach, the implications of 
these statistics are tremendous, particularly to 
researchers who have questioned whether DBAE 
is capable of recognizing and addressing issues of 
cultural diversity. "Are nuilticulturalism and plu- 
ralism compatible with the degree of artistic liter- 
acy and excellence demanded by DBAE?" asked 
Thurber. 

In answer to this question, Thurber of fered 
a definition of multicultural education suggested 
bv Swart/ (1992): 

Multicultural education is an education that 
uses methodologies and instructional mate- 
rials that promote equity of information and 
high standards of academic scholarship in 
an environment that respects the potential 
of each student. ... hi short, multicultural 
education is a restatement of sound educa- 
tional pedagogy and practice that requires 
the collective representation of all cultures 
and groups as significant to the production 
of knowledge. 

Given this perspective, why has DBAE not 
responded to diversity more fully in the past? 
Dobbs (1989) suggests that the emphasis on 
European art in presenting DBAE steins from 
the training, experiences, and values of profes- 
sionals in the art disciplines, which in turn have 
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been shaped hv the overwhelming emphasis on 
European art prevalent in their own schooling, 
from the kindergarten to the graduate level. Con- 
sequently. ThurlRT propoM»d, preservice and 
inservice teacher programs have served as'Vnl- 
tural mediators," perpetuating a Eurocentric per- 
spective. Postsecondary educators, then, have a 
responsibility to improve the scope and depth of 
their programs in regard to culturally diverse art. 

Thurber noted that the charge that DBAE is 
inherently Eurocentric at a programmatic level 
may spring from a misunderstanding of its highlv 
flexible format. Because DBAE does not mandate 
the objects under consideration, achieving a mul- 
ticultural approach will depend on how the for- 
mat is translated into local practice. However, 
Thurber noted, this still leaves the question of 
whether DBAF is open to multicnlturalisni at the 
conceptual level. 

The theoretical foundation of DBAE around 
the four arts disciplines of studio production, 
aesthetics, art history, and criticism is not, in 
Thurber"s opinion, inherently incompatible with 
a culturally inclusive approach. In fact, scholars 
such as Donald Pre/iosi have pro|x>sed that a new 
version of the most "conservative"* of these disci- 
plines, art history, could be constructed from "the 
history, theory, and criticism of the multiplicity of 
cultural processes that might lx» construed as 
enframing: an accounting for objects and their 



subjects with all that might entail" (Pre/iosi. 
19S9). In fact, ThurlxT was convinced that if DBAF 
educators did not question the canon, they were 
essentially ignoring the larger mandate of DBAE, 

In a pluralistic approach to DBAE, proposed 
Thurber. the issue of object selection can be 
made pat t of the inquiry process, raising issues of 
"high" versus "low" art and questions of inter- 
pretation, quality, and standards that can only be 
answered through an examination of cultural 
assumptions and values. 

Art is created as a human response to a par- 
ticular time and place in history, noted Thurber. 
and students need to understand the particular 
values generated by and through artworks, which 
can be universal or culturally specific. When mak- 
ing a commitment to cultural diversity, teachers 
must be certain it is not "just an embellishment of 
our old and comfortable paradigms." Multictil- 
turalism and pluralism "must be consciously 
embedded in the way we convev the content, and 
inquiry processes of the disciplines." 

Regarding the work being done by the 
DBAF. institutes supported by the Getty ( inner 
for Education in the Arts, Thurber reported that 
each regional site was translating its stated com- 
mitment to niulticulturalism into practice — 
through the choice of objects, through culturally 
diverse exhibitions, bv incorporating authro 
pologv and sociology into their inquiry of art 
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i ibjet ts, .ind h\ engaging with t nltmallv di\cise 
.it lists and i omnium tv i Hgaiii/ations. Tluuhc i 
nf fei cd .1 brief rundown on yniic of the k f i\ il M s 
spousoi cd hv the various vry aial institutes that 
lostered and developed mm.iculliiral and plural- 
ist it IMAF prat tin'. Km to these activities is 
pax u 1*4 close attention to the sot iocultnral com- 
ix isiii< in «)l the regions themselves. 

As an example or these at tivities, Thurbcr 
i iled. among others, the Florida Institute lor Art 
Kdiu alion's development ot a program around 
Faith Ringgold's book and artwork Tar Beach* 
Al ter a commuted teat her made contact with the 
artist, students initiated a dialogue with Ringgold 
and began exploring; their own community 
through art. poems, and music. As Jessie Lovano- 
kerr noted, given the tremendous multicultural 
resources available in Florida, cultural diversitv is 
\\ natural" lot thru DIVU -'.programs. 

The regional institutes' collaborations 
with lot «il museum programs ha\c served as 
rx< client stai ting points lor fostering a pliualis- 
lit ami ( ullin all\ diverse view of at t among 
DIV\I prat litioneis. For example, the "rveiuugs 
loi h'cli it .Hoi s'* directed In Anne KM hnauii at 
the ( :int iiuiati Museum t>f Art. make evt elleiit 
use of the imiseimrs Asian t ollct tion in lat ih 
tating a c ontextual nuclei standing of die ai i tit 
diverse cultures. Another program, at the 
Jtislvn Museum in Omaha, titters "Kxplo., lion 



1 1 links/' based nn cultuiallv diverse art. to 
teat hers at i nss the state of Nebraska lor use in 
t lassrot mis. 

I Inn bcr suggested that educators also tot us 
their energies tin eltorts to eradicate bias and the 
n iviali/niioii tit ntui-Westei n cultures from t nr- 
rit nlnni materials. "Does this resource reflect 
multiple 'visions/ values, and ideas in a noutrivial 
way? Docs it confront stereotypes, racism, and 
bias? Is it sensitive to diverse learning styles and 
t an it be adapted to a variety of instructional 
strategies?" The se are some of the questions that 
teachers must ask before choosing instructional 
materials. 

Thnrber is convinced that discipline-based 
art education possesses the potential to make 
cultural diversity in the teaching of art a "trans- 
formative realm" in die nation's schools. How- 
c\ci. tht icali/atiou ot this goal will depend on 
the pel sonal ami professional commitment tit 
eat h te.it hei. administrator, museum educator, 
and ai t spet ialist to the creation of a "caring 
ii mi i m mi h "in w hit h each student can inscribe 
h is oi be i pei si iii.il signature. It will also require 
t ollct the win k and die forging of partnerships 
among si html systems. universities, museums, 
and t ul tin a I institutions at the local and 
national level. Involvement in professional 
uetwtii ks, snt h as the National Art Kdut ation 
Asstit iation women's t am uses, ami committees 
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for lifelong learning and for multiethnic 
tone ems, will help leat hers expand their 
contact with other educators with similar 
eouuuituieiits. 

Thurber closed with the observation that 
'respect for diversity begins within.' 1 The ' urrcnt 
cultural climate in the United Slates and around 



the world continues to pi eseni mans new oppor- 
tunities, but implementation ot multicultural 
curricula is long oveulue. I he challenge to theo- 
rists and practitioners of I >}l \1 is In act on their 
collective belie! that "multiple von es and multi- 
ple visions" must be lellcctcd in DUAL content, 
processes, and structure. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



MODERATOR: Ckllldine K. Blown 

panelists: Mit hael D. Dav, K (iiacnic Chalmers. 

and Fiances K. I hurber 

Brown: Our panelists will discuss and < lai il\ sonic 
of the issues on which thev agree and sonic on 
which they disagree; they will also address ques- 
tions submitted bv the audience, which I have 
alreadv reviewed. Some of questions submitted 
raise the issue of triviali/ation. not only in how 
the curriculum is implemented, but in how cul- 
tures are addressed. Main ot the questions had to 
do with moving from theory to practice and what 
models should be used to accomplish this. In the 
pasi two days concerns about sacred and religious 
objects have been raised and how to deal with 
sat red objects in teaching culturally diverse mate- 
rial. Other questions dealt with how to use art to 
implement social change. 

So tar, we have made little or no reference 
to gender issues, especially to issues of sexual ori- 
entation. Several questions asked that these issues 
be addressed. A number of questions were sub- 
mitted regarding the diversity of student bodies 
and how one deals with that diversity in the class- 
room. Other questions addressed the issues of 
sc hools: how they fit within districts, and within 
their states, and how implementation can take 
place given those specific circumstances. Some 
questions dealt with DBAK goals and emphases 
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and whether the notion of DBAI* allows lor the 
elfec live treatment ol cultural diversiu. There 
were also questions about bias, as it pertains to 
each of us. as audiences and constituents. Let us 
start with comments on any one of those issues. 

Day: I would like to start by making a comment 
about triviali/ation. Triviali/ation is a difficult 
problem because of the time constraints on 
teaching; it is partly a result of the lack of time. 
No one is in favor of trivializing cultures, but the 
f act is, given the pressures of implementation, we 
are probably going to see more of it. 

Thurber: I would like to link the idea of triviali/a- 
tion to the related issue of art education as social 
action. It is easy to skirt issues of meaning in art. 
and instead to concentrate on formal qualities. 
But if you make a leap into the deeper social 
meanings of an artwork, it is difficult to ignore 
issues of social action — it is a circular process. 

Chalmers: As we look at the hierarchy of imple- 
mentation in the literature, we have to remember 
that most attempts start on a trivial level. But we 
should acknowledge this as a useful beginning 
and seek to develop this approach until we reach 
the point of social action. The best way to learn 
how to do this is by exemplary case study. 

Regarding the issue of sexual orientation. I 
was reading a study by Terry Barrett about a high- 
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sc hool Knglish tc\n her wltci look her c t;iss to see 
flic Robert Mapplcthni pc show ( Marten <mcl 
R*il). 1990). She .Hid the simians all desc ribed 
tlieir experience in sensitive terms. This seems a 
uselul model tot approaching culturally difficult 
orscusithc material. One suggestion made in die 
article is thai art teachers can learn something 
about (h aling with controversial issues from 
literature teachers, who max be more experi- 
enced with these issues than those of us in the 
visual arts. 

Brown: If \ou think back to the slides that Rachel 
[Mason] showed hist evening, a lot of the stu- 
dents had happy expressions on their faces and 
were pleased with the work that thev did, 
although we consider it a form of trivializing cul- 
tures. That kind of approach to teaching cultur- 
ally diverse curriculum is familiar, widespread, 
and for maiiv people, successful. We now are ask- 
ing teachers to do the kind of thoughtlul woi k 
for which there are few resources. Mow do \on 
help teachers move to a new level of practice and 
still get the same positive results? 

Chalmers: I think you begin with the kind ol 
material that Frames [Tliurher| has shown us. 
We need more 1 opportunities to examine that 
kind of material because there is a great deal 
there that can move us to that srcond-to-last 
stage. 



Thurtwr: The matrix I presented began as an 
accident. It evolved out ot a social process at the 
ver\ first summer institute*, where teachers were 
complaining, "I can't get a grip on this material. " 
and "it's so elusive," People wanted to see a 
graphic depiction of what they were attempting 
to explore, and out of that process emerged the 
charts I showed today, I also want to .say that the 
matrix is not intended to constrain. It is only a 
way of organizing ideas to expand on them and 
to deepen the experience of art through multiple 
worlds and multiple voices, 

Day: Let me just reinforce that. We had a similar 
experience with the matrix idea when we were 
working on the curriculum development project. 
The matrix, which was published in DBAE: A Cur- 
riculum Sampler (Alexander and Day, 1991. p. xx). 
is not intended to direct the teachers' work, but 
to serve as a check on the ideas that come out of 
their own experience and practices as teachers, 
keeping them on track. It is not too difficult for 
art cdui alois, when dealing with complex and 
inleiesling topic s in art and philosophy, to move 
awav from teaching art. I have seen teachers 
move Ironi teaching art to teaching ecology — 
moving to another subject area entirely. One of 
the goals is to keep art teachers on track, teach- 
ing art. while bringing new and enriching con- 
tent to the pt ac -tice. 
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Chalmers: I think the question tor curriculum 
development is subtly shitting. limn "What is 
art?" to Kllens [Dissauayake | questions ol "What 
is ai t lor?" or "Why is art?" As long as we keep 
those t\v< > questions at the c outer of curricula, we 
( an keep the torus on art. And people do not 
have nuieh trouble developing these questions. 
As i said in my presentation, I have lots ol experi- 
ence working with student teachers and in 
teac her education. When student teachers are 
asked to develop curriculum around those ques- 
tions, "What is art lor?" and "Why is art?" they do 
not have any difficulty. 

Brown: The question, "What is art for?" could 
lead to a disc ussion of sacred or religious materi- 
als, A lot of Native Americ an and African objects 
are sac red, and some teachers feel that they 
would have difficulty showing this work in their 
school districts. ( lan vou make some comments 
on how we should deal with sac red material? This 
also raises the issue ol tri\ iali/atiou as we ll: Mow 
should we put it in context, how should we inter- 
pret it, or should we not interpret it at all: 

Day: Because I showed the Nkisi u'kondi ivith 
taker figure, which is asaned object, let ine 
respond, Ninety percent of all art that has ever 
been created has sacred meaning to those who 
made it. lake Kgyptian art, most ol African or 
Native American art, and all of the art from the 



\kisi n'ftnndi oath taker (nail figure). The Detroit Institute 
t>l Arts. I- a under Society Purchase. 



( Christian eras in Kurope much of the art made 
throughout history has some religious value for 
the people that created it. So how can we have a 
curriculum if we ignore all ol that? I do not think 
we could have a rich curriculum if we eliminated 
all art with religious significance, and ] do not 
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think we should. With the Nkisi n'kondi figure, 
the 1 rclatioushipol the function of the object to 
the lives of the people N revealing and enlighten- 
ing, and it enables ns to compare the legal func- 
tions that figure fulfills in its socio t\ with similar 
functions in our own culture. Divorce was the 
example I used, but this f igure was used f or all 
kinds of civil and criminal cases. When you com- 
pare this to the complicated and confrontational 
way that legai problems are handled in this soci- 
ety, it raises some very interesting issues, 

A nuinl)er of issues have been raised con- 
cerning the use of religious objec ts and their 
placement in a museum. We all know about the 
Zuni people, who have won thr right to return 
some of their objects to the ippropriate places in 
their society. There are other examples of items 
that are being returned from museums. Regard- 
ing DBAK. the approach that I would use is to 
raise the issue openly w ith the students. The 
Nkisi n'kondi oath taker figure that I showed is in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, where it is on display. 
The question of whether it ought to be there, 
along with other questions, such as whether a 
person from a Western culture can appreciate an 
object that was created for a specific cultural pur- 
pose as a work of art. should be raised. Can we 
applv Western aesthetic criteria to those objects? 
These are interesting questions and make art 
lessons enriching and enlightening for students. 



Chalmers: Of com sc. when we move discipline- 
based art education beyond formalism, beyond 
the visual, we will be getting into these sorts of 
problems. How does a Jewish scholar study 
Medieval or Renaissance Christian art? There 
are manv such scholars, and they begin by 
stink ing sources. They read the documents 
from the ( Council of Trent, they look >t the 
work in context to get a sense of how it was 
intei pit ted in its time. We have to change our 
def inition of w ho the experts are. DBAE has 
been predicated, somewhat, on the notion that 
there are tour types of experts: in aesthetics, 
criticism, studio art, and art history. We are 
going to have to redefine those experts as being 
people who come from the culture under con- 
sideration. 

My accent betrays the fact that I am origi- 
nally from New Zealand. If any of you saw the le 
Maori shnw von might be aware that it was "sung" 
in, in a very significant way. It was seen by the 
Maori community as an opportunity to share 
their culture with a wider audience. Certain Iv, 
that was a political decision, and there were other 
factors embedded in that act. But I think we need 
to move in the direction of redefining the notion 
of "expert" and the idea of "ownership" so that 
thev refer to people from other l ultures, and not 
simplv to academics w ho publish m scholarlv 
journals. 
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Thurber: 1 was rec citlh at a seminar that included 
museum personnel who were dealing with the 
problem ol a "sacred pole" that had recently heen 
r eturned to the ( )inaha people. I hey were dis- 
cussing how they should display this sacred pole — 
not only how the pole could he best shown in a 
new setting, hut how it could he returned to some 
context. Although this pole now Ix-longs to a cul- 
ture residing in Nebraska, the entire adult popu- 
lation of the ( )niaha people has never had the 
|>ole as part ol their cultural experience. The 
problem was not simply (me of showing the pole 
to the public so tbev could understand it, but one 
ol reintroducing the object to its own indigenous 
culture, which it had long been separated from 
tor political and social reasons. 1 thought that this 
would be an interesting classroom discussion 
tor the children of Nebraska. We must allow these 
ideas to become as much a part of us as the ideas 
thai we were raised with. If we do not. the discus- 
sion over lmilticnlturalism will become rhetoric. 

Brown: We have talked about sharing traditions 
will people outside ol, as well as within, our own 
c nil in e. About a month ago. I did a television 
ptogiam tfi.tt included museum professionals 
horn dilleieut parts of Alric a. Oncol the ques- 
tions laised was "( iultural diversiiv lor whom?" 1 
beg, in lo gi\e an .uiswei regarding how we look 
ai c uhmal diwisitv in the I'tuted States, and 
someone said, " 1 hat has nothing to do with what 



Tel like to know. Your museums contain objects 
that pertain to im heritage and my culture, items 
that I have never seen, and niv children have 
never seen, and mv grandparents tua\ have- 
never seen. At what point do we get access to 
them?"This was not a c|uesiiou aboui icpan ia- 
tion, just the wish ol people to see their own c nl- 
tural legacy in their own coiuiu ies so thev can 
understand their own c ultmal continuum. Can 
you speak of our respousibilitv to At l ie an Ameri- 
cans, as opposed to our responsibilit\ to 
Africans, Asian Americans, Asians, Hispanic 
Americans, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans? There 
have been assumptions that all Aliicau Ameri- 
cans want to know about Alrica or that all His- 
panic Americans are interested in Mexico, but 
our experience has shown that this is not the 
vase. Some of the ways that we formulate the 
questions may not be the ways that our audi- 
ences wish to receive information. 

Thurber: A general look at the available litera- 
ture on curricula tor cultural diversity shows that 
there is no clear understanding of the differ- 
ences between specific cultures and their related 
subcultures in the I'nited States, African-Ameri- 
can culture is not the same as African culture, but 
this distinction is not clearly recognized in the lit- 
erature on curricula, nor is the contempoiaritv 
of various cultures. For example, the Omaha cul- 
ture still exists today and many people live in 
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their culture*. However, then artwork toda\ does 
not look like their artwork lili\ wars ago. We 
have to educate teachers to he more sensitixe lo 
this critical subtlety. 

Chalmers: I think we will not he able to deal with 
the art of African Americans, or Chinese Canadi- 
ans, until we broaden our definition of what art is 
and are willing to embrace the popular and folk 
arts. I find, even in Vancouver, that I have to go to 
a special gallery to see the art of Native Canadi- 
ans and another gallery to see the art of Chinese 
Canadians. Only now are we beginning to bring 
their art into the mainstream. 

Day: I think all of contemporary art is "under- 
understood." We do not understand the art of 
out own time, which includes the art of all differ- 
ent groups, not just ethnic groups. Even less 
understood by our students and bv the general 
population is the ef fect of the applied arts on 
their lives. The graphic arts, for example, 
influence many of our decisions, including the 
election of presidents. Given their tremendous 
importance, the graphic arts are certain Iv worthy 
of inclusion in a broad program of art education. 
Having an initial idea about the broad function 
of art in society can give students a handle, on 
not only how people of other times and places 
have used art, but on how art is used in their own 
culture, in their own lives. 

43 



Brown: We have reached a point where we can 
entertain some of the questions the audience has 
posed. We have put together certain questions in 
categories. Thev may encompass some of your 
thinking, although not in the exact wording 
von used. We will try to cover the issues you 
have raised. 

Q: Each speaker referred to the trivial art pro- 
jects, relating to other cultures, that were devel- 
oped and implemented by classroom and art 
teachers. These were referred to as "first-level 
projects." What are examples of productions that 
would be more meaningful? 
A: (Chalmers) I will use the example of the 
totem pole made out of toilet paper rolls. I 
think the way to turn that sort of project into a 
meaningful activity would be to study the totem 
poles of the Northwest people and broaden that 
study by asking "Why were these poles made? 
What is the reason tor their being? What is that 
art for? Why is it art?" Next, look at work from 
other cultures that fulfilled the same need. The 
University of British Columbia's Museum of 
Anthropology did a wonderful show a few 
vears ago called "Homo ektachromn" in which stu- 
dents took slides of contemporary Canadian 
cultural pieces and compared and contrasted 
the objects with objects from the museum's 
collection. One might have also juxtaposed a 
series of slides of tombstones from local 
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cemeteries and related them to funerarv 
objects. Another possibility would be to have 
slides of ten-iier birthday or wedding cakes and 
compare them with other celebratory objects. 
From that study of totem poles might come an 
assignment in which st'idents produced some- 
thing that hud cultural meaning for them, but 
also a functional purpose. 

Q: Michael Day made reference to children cre- 
ating symbols in their own artwork after learning 
about an American Indian war shield. He hoped 
that the symbols they created would be better 
than the body symbols Rachel [Mason J showed 
yesterday, which he described as the "wrong" type 
of example. Why would children who had experi- 
enced this curriculum do anything different? At 
what age are children able to understand the 
concept of symbols? 

A: (I)av) In studying children's artistic develop- 
ment, we hud they begin very early to create a 
symbol system of their own; by age eight thev 
have completed that process. They also appropri- 
ate symbols they find around them and use them 
in their drawings. The lesson involving the 
Cheyenne shield is only one example of the use 
of symbols in art. Other examples could be 
drawn from Renaissance painting or from the 
works of virtuailv any other culture. In this partic- 
ular unit students examine the idea of svinbols 
cross-culturally, Thev look at the sources of sym- 



bols, such as the fact that the use of color can be 
symbolic when used by different peoples. Stu- 
dents also understand that .symbols refer to 
things that ate of great value to those who create 
the ni t. The next step in the unit is for the child 
to assess the values in their own life, including 
those things that they would like to syniboli/e in 
their work, and to encourage the child to use 
symbols to embody those values. 

Q: Whatever consensus we come to about DBAK 
and diversity, in the end it is irrelevant. What mat- 
ters is what happens in the classroom. We m.iv 
agree that DBAfc is not Western and formalist, but 
classroom teachers continue to merely scan van 
Ciogh. How can we achieve real c hange in the 
trenches? Whatever we have done so far does not 
see in to be working. 

A: ( Day) What we have clone so far /.v working. I 
find lots of examples of change in inv travels 
around the c ountry, and 1 have found main posi- 
tive things happening. But I agree with the thrust 
of the question. It is difficult to move from a 
highly theoretical discussion to actual, everyday, 
classroom practice with thirty-live kids coining in 
every forty-five minutes, hour after hour. That is 
the reality. The trivial examples are, too often, 
the norm. There is a tremendous market for sim- 
plistic materials, especially in the elementary 
schools, where classroom teachers are still pre- 
dominantly in charge of art instruction. 
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Q: There are a number of questions that deal 
with choices and who makes them. This is a long 
one, hut one that covers most ot the bases: It we 
can teach all cultures and do it well in the limited 
time ot the school year, which cultures, and 
which artworks, will we emphasize? Will these 
decisions depend on the individual populations 
present in the classroom in any given year? Who 
will make the decisions — administrators, teach- 
ers, parents? Will these limitations he seen as 
racial prejudice or elitism? Why don't we start 
with the time factor: What can you do in a given 
year: 

A: (Thurber) These issues require some local 
solutions. The answers are not going to be the 
same, state to state or district to district. We really 
have to ask that everyone who is involved in that 
educational context participates: this includes 
families, communities, teachers, children, 
administrators, local art institutions, and artists. 
You have to look at what is available and make 
choices on that basis. It is not necessarily valu- 
able, or even possible, to touch on every possible 
culture. Perhaps approaching curricula with the 
idea of becoming deeply immersed in a few top- 
ics that are important in a local context is a better 
approach. 

A: (Chalmers) I have a small problem with 
Frances's answer because it raises the issue of 
what one does in a culturally homogeneous soci- 
ety. It seems to me that those people need multi- 



cultural education even more than those in 
diverse societies. We need to ask those big ques- 
tions ol the curriculum: "What is art for?" and 
"Wh\ is art?" Then we can choose the specific cul- 
tures to explore on a local basis. \es, everyone 
should he involved, and yes, it will be a political 
decision, ftut those big questions are important 
everywhere. I think it is wrong to start with the 
question "What cultures shall we teuch?" That 
should he the second question. 
A: (Day) The above question also raises the issues 
involved in curriculum development in a com- 
munity, whether the curriculum is adopted from 
the outside or developed internally. These are 
the kinds of questions asked in a good curricu- 
lum development process and the reason win, in 
the discipline-based approach, we advocate hav- 
ing some kind of regular curriculum. You know 
you cannot do everything in one year. You need 
to use a curriculum from preschool to high 
school to provide all the things we believe chil- 
dren should be learning, 

Q: If the desired outcome of a multicultural art 
education unit is students who use their art 
knowledge to be social change agents in society 
who selects the change/action that students 
should undertake? Is an aesthetic focus on politi- 
cal and social reform just as limiting as an aes- 
thetic focus on formalism? How would the 
outcome of such a program be evaluated? If stu- 
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drills look mm i.il ,k (ton that } > 1 1 1 them in jail, 
would the\ get n \\'f" Would students tail if they 
did not iiaiisfci then knowledge and skills to 

Si M Lit M llllll." 

A: (( .halmeis) I iiis is a \ci \ real question and 
i aiscs some signifu ant issues. I think students are 
going to haw to choose llieii own form them- 
selves. Art educ ation began dealing with these 
issues a number of years ago, when V incent 
Lanier wrote "The Teat lung of Art as Social Rev- 
olutioir ( I9f>9), hut it did not go anywhere. I sus- 
pect it did not go anvwhere because it is such a 
controversial issue. I do not know the answer. I 
think those of us concerned with art education 
will have to sit down and thrash out these issues. 
But 1 also think we will have to look to areas of 
the school in which these kinds of change are 
already beginning, in writing classes, for exam- 
ple. How do writing and literature teachers han- 
dle it? Mow do I hey address writing as a means of 
social change? 

Some of us have seen something like the 
AIDS Quilt project, which was a project intended 
to change social attitudes, as well as to commem- 
orate and memorialize. Many of us might think 
that the work was, in aesthetic terms, awful. In 
fact, 1 was repulsed bv the appearance of some of 
the (|uihs, but 1 have never been so moved. We 
need to deal with the die hotomv between aes- 
thetic power and social or emotional power. We 



need to develop criteria that can evaluate success 
in a broader context. 

Q: As schools and districts lose funding for pro- 
fessional development and training time, what 
can be done to further DBAE and multicultural 
education efforts through distance learning, 
teleconferences, and other uses of technology ? 
Opportunities for in-service education are 
shrinking. 

A: (Thurbci ) Last year, Nebraska Educational 
Television, with a consortium of nineteen states, 
produced two interactive video conferences deal- 
ing with issues of DBAE. These were after-school, 
in-service programs for any sc hool district that 
had the equipment to receive it. Having experi- 
enced that, I feel it has great potential, although 
it is very different f rom dealing with a live audi- 
ence and is thus slightly disconcerting. However, 
as with any new technology, it becomes easier as 
we become more familiar with it. 1 see this as a 
great opportunity to work with teachers on a 
global scale. 

Q: Our students from non-Western backgrounds 
are often as ignorant of their family 's heritage as 
are Caucasian youngsters. They may not be eager 
to learn more about their backgrounds, choosing 
instead to assimilate into the current U.S. popu- 
lar culture. How does multicultural education 
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relate to the rejection of their heritage in favor of 
pop culture? 

A: (Day) I would ask, "What is heritage?" I often 
show slides to my elementary art education class, 
which includes college students from across the 
country. I can show them images drawn from 
popular culture, anything from Mickey Mouse to 
Orville Redenbacher. and they will know all of 
the slides. There is no problem in getting stu- 
dents to recognize popular culture. The problem 
is in getting them to recognize something more 
serious; the task of a good art curriculum is to 
engage students personally. Showing objects such 
as the Nkisi n'kondi oath taker is one way to show 
them something serious that also engages them 
in questions and discussions about the functions 
and purposes of art in their own popular culture. 

Q: Along with cultural diversity, what about the 
learning sty les of individual students that might 
be culturally based? How can teachers learn 
about, and prepare for, the learning needs of 
these individuals? 

A: (Chalmers) This is certainlv something that 
needs to be dealt with, There are many articles on 
learning styles and cultures. We need to come to 
grips with this material and understand what it 
means for art learning. Nearly all of the general 
texts on multicultural education contain chapters 
on learning styles. We mu.st remember to avoid 



making broad generalizations and applying them 
to members of particular cultures. We have to 
remember that we all live in many cultures. You 
cannot define culture strictly on the basis of eth- 
nicity. You must consider economics, location, 
religion, and many other factors. This is a com- 
plex task, and while June McFee has made a start, 
it needs to be picked up by the whole field. 
A: (Day) One issue that arises is what a teacher 
should do when he or she knows the learning 
style of each of thirty or more students. How does 
the teacher deal with all of these learning styles? 
One benefit of the discipline-based approach is 
that it engages a wide range of learning activities 
and addresses multiple learning styles. We can 
accommodate different learning sty les, even if we 
have not identified them exactly. 
A: (Thurber) Something 1 would like us to think 
about is that good DBAK instruction should 
include a dose of collaborative and active learning 
along with reflective thinking. We can reach most 
students if there is a balance between these two. 

Q: In a day and time when art education pro- 
grams have been sadly left out of the national 
education goals, when budget cuts and site-based 
management reforms have hurt many art educa- 
tion programs, and when only 58 percent, or 
fewer, of our nation's schools have elementary art 
teachers, how much more emphasis do you feel 
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that DBAE, the NEA, and other programs fighting 
for the existence of art education, should place 
on cultural diversity issues? 
A: (Chalmers) A lot. because culture develops 
through the arts. People in general multicultural 
education are increasingly realizing how central 
the arts are to their work. National agendas are 



not dropping multicultural education. This issue 
gives those of us involved in art education a 
tremendous opportunity to rebuild our f ield by 
making art education a central part of cultural 
survival. We should not soft-pedal on this issue — 
it could be, in fact, our savior. 
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How Have Issues of Cultural 
Diversity Affected Practices in 
History, Aesthetics, Criticism , 
and Art Making? 
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Peter Pcnuekamp began the session b\ 
remarking thai it was an honor for him to he 
piesent al this conference. He reminded the 
audience members that the issues they are 
addressing are also being faced by all other cul- 
tural lields. In many ways, he commented, this 
group is further along than other fields in deal- 
ing with what may he the most important cultural 
issue of our era. 

Four distinguished speakers have been 
assembled to address the question: How have 
issues of cultural diversity af fected pi actices in art 
history, aesthetics, criticism, and art making? 
Alan Wallach is an active public lecturer and 
writer on art history and American studies, and is 
the Ralph H. Wark Professor of Fine Art at the 
College ot William and Mary. His articles have 
appeared in Art History, Marxist Perspectives* Art 
Varum, Art iu America, The American Quarterly, The 
Chronicle of Higlur Education* and others. He has 
twic e Ix'en a senior |M>stdoctoral fellow at the 
National Museum of American Art. 

Man ia Katon is Professor of Philosophy at 
the I'niversitv of Minnesota where she teaches 



aesthetics, philosophy of criticism, ethics, and 
introductory philosophy. She is the author of Art 
and Xon-Art; Reflection s on an Orange Crate and a 
Moosecall ( 1 983) . among other works. Dr. Eaton 
has lectured widely and has been a resident 
scholar at the Rockef eller Foundation's study 
center in Italy. 

Robert Storr is curator in the Department of 
Painting and Sculpture at the Museum of Mod* 
ein Art as well as an artist and critic. His exhibi- 
tions include "Dislocations," which included 
installations bv Chris Burden. Adrian Piper, and 
others; "The Devil on the Stairs; Looking Back on 
the F.ighties"; and "Susan Rothenberg: Fif teen 
Years, A Survey." Mr. Storr is an author, catalog 
essavist. and contributing editor to An in America. 
where his articles on individual artists, public art. 
and the global art community have appeared 
since 1982. 

Af ter receiving an M.A. in Arts Kdiu ation 
from the Rhode Island School of Design. Allied 
Quilt)/ earned an M.F.A. at the Cniversitv of Ari- 
zona. An award-winning ar tist, he has exhibited 
widelv throughout the United States. Mr. Quiro/ 
has founded two art galleries, taught at two high 
schools, and worked for two state arts councils. 
His awards include a National Kndownient for 
the Arts grain and an American Council fbi the 
Arts Visual Arts fellowship. 
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REVISIONIST ART HISTORY AND 

THE CHALLENGE OF CULTURAL DIVERSITY 



WAS WAI.I.AC.II 

Professor of Fine An 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, VA 

In order to demonstrate the confluence of revi- 
sionist art history and the goals of cultural 
diversity, Alan Wallach cited a "miuiblockbuster" 
exhibition mounted in 1992 bv the National 
C.allerv, John Singer Sargent's El JaUtC The 
painting. a theatrical portrayal of a I lament o 
dancer pei 'forming with a group of < »>*]>sy musi- 
cians, was supported by its numerous preparatory 
drawings and sketches, extensive wall texts, a 
color brochure, a briel commentate on the 
allure of Spain," and an exhibition hislorv of the 
painting sinee its first appearance at the Paris 
Salon of IXS2. 

This show was widch praised in die local 
press, Yet. when considered from a revisionist 
and culturally diverse perspective, the exhibition 
raises serious questions about museum practice, 
audiences, identity, and "otherness." What type 
of audience, tor example, was assumed by, or 
inscribed in, the exhibition? Clearly, the materi- 
als presumed that the audience was minimally 
schooled in Western art and would be able to 
position Sargent as a "quasi-Impressionist." work- 
ing in the painterlv tradition of Gainsborough, 



Vcla/qnc/, and Hals. Additionally the exhibition 
assumed that its audience was comfottahlc with 
an art historical presentation structured around 
the ~mastet piece," or a work created by a solitary 
genius, so that the sketches, drawings, and other 
evidence of the creative process are worthy of 
close study. 

The Km occult ism of the exhibit was evident 
in more than the use of constructions such as 
"genius," and "masterpiece." however. A clear 
bias was also immanent in the celebration of a 
Western artist s depiction of a mystical and 
romantic Spain — a site of the "alluring/ "evoca- 
tive." and "exotic/* to use words from the wall 
texts and brochure. While Spain is itself part of 
Kurope, Wallach noted that the exhibition mater- 
ial uncritically cited Alexandre Dumas's com- 
ment that "Africa begins on the other side ol the 
Pyrenees," reinforcing its iiou-Westci n and 
"exotic" character. 

While it could be argued that the brochure 
was simply reproducing the attitudes held by Sar- 
gent and the Parisian haute bourgeoisie of the 
1880s, it appears, remarkably, to be an attitude 
shared by today s official culture, in which the 
idea of "romantically distant" Spain is ingrained. 
Rather than critically interrogating the cultural 
nivths invoked bv Sargent, whic h Wallach 
believed to be the duty of an intellectually 
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Kl Jaleo. Singer Sargent, Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. Boston. 



responsible an hisfory. the National Gallery sim- 
plv reinforced them. 

The fact that the museum completely 
ignored the work of Kdward Said and other 
scholars who have analyzed Western portrayals of 
the exotic is not cine to careless scholarship* 
asserted Wallach. It signals something more 
deliberate and systematic. We might, for exam- 
ple, ask why a naive celebration of the exotic was 
considered appropriate for the National Gallcrv, 
"when the majoritv of this nation's inhabitants 
liace theii tamih lines to the lar side of oiieor 
anothei I'ueiiccs," iheaiiswei to that question 



goes beyond a simple contest between traditional 
and revisionist art histon and must be sought in 
the political and historical circumstances in 
which they sire practiced. 

Twenty-five veais ago, the practice of art his- 
torv consisted primal ilv of coimoissenrship. or 
the ability to identify and date works of art. for- 
mal analysis, and iconography, I'anofsky's syste.il 
of reading meaning in visual images, I'nderlyiug 
these methodological approaches were certain 
assumptions: Art was the product of (male) 
genius and Western art — derived from the classi- 
cal tradition flowing through Greece. Rome, and 
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the Italian Renaissance — should be the primary 
focus of art historical inquiry. 

The political struggles of the sixties led to 
persistent demands for greater institutional 
recognition of cultural diversity and alternative 
viewpoints, Wallach recounted. At a time when 
everv field in the humanities underwent a period 
of crisis and self-examination, art history began 
to grapple with new methodologies, such as femi- 
nism, Marxism, semiotics, and dccoiistriictiou. 
This critical shift occurred af ter a long period of 
resisting even tlx* most elemental discussions of 
theory. Today, however, new theoretical tenden- 
cies are often incorrectly and indiscriminately 
lumped together under the heading of "revision- 
ist" art history. 

Wallach reported that revisionism "hit a 
smug discipline like a thunderbolt." undermin- 
ing the concepts and assumptions around which 
art history had developed as a discipline. Two 
seminal sources of earlv revisionist art history 
were Linda Xochlin's 1971 essay "Whv Are There 
No Great Women Artists?" which not only took 
on the masculine construction ol genius hut also 
challenged the idea of "greatness" as an art his- 
torical catcgorv, and T. j. ( '.lark's hooks on 
Courbet and the Revolution of IS 18 (Clark. 
l ( .)7.S;taudh, 1974), (.lark's studies resuscitated 
the question of social determination in art — 
which had been suppressed and invalidated dur- 



ing the ( iold War — in a way that was both rigor- 
ously art historical and theoretically complex. 

Nochlin and ( Hark were pioneers in a move- 
ment that eventually transformed the discipline, 
despite that fact that the majority of practitioners 
continue to subscribe to the kind of conventional 
art historv represented by II. W. Janson's History 
of. Art. Today's College Art Association meetings 
reflect the dominant influence of a t ritit all> 
aware minority who study art within broad t ritu al 
frameworks, such as feminism, social historv, pol- 
itics, and economics. 

To the extent that there is a "revisionist " out- 
look, it is grounded in criticizing the idea that a 
work of art possesses universal or transcendent 
meaning. Works of art are considered as artifacts 
or historical records, so that uncovering their 
meaning demands a study of the social and cul- 
tural conditions of their production. To get at 
that past, however, requires "stripping away all 
the layers of" meaning that have since accumu- 
lated around a work like the Mona Lisa — how it 
came to symboli/c France's claim to have inher- 
ited trout Italy the legacy of Western civilization 
and why it functions todav as one of the premier 
symbols of French culture and the French state." 

Because a central aspect of revisionist art 
history is its critique of Kuroccuti ism, this cri- 
tique is a precondition of a inulticulttualist 
approach to the history of art, Wallach stressed 
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tht* word "approach" because lmilticulttiralism is 
not something that 'Van simply be tacked on to 
more traditional approaches, as if adding exhibi- 
tions of African-American or (Ihicanoart to the 
National (iallerv's exhibition schedule would 
somehow counterbalance the unabashed Furo- 
(eutrism ol* ventures such as Eljaleo" A multicul- 
turalist art historv implies a tar more ambitious 
program of "radical deinocrati/atioii: the under- 
mining of established cultural hierarchies, the 
redistribution of cultural power. . . . It is precisely 
this culturally transformative potential of multi- 
( ulturalisni that makes it so threatening to its 
opponents." 

Cultural transformation will not come about 
without social change, maintained VVallach. While 
one could argue that the critique of Eurocentrism 
is gaining ground, however, nnilticulturalisni is in 
constant danger "of being transformed into its 
opposite." of becoming an excuse for ghettoi/a- 
tion and lor deepening divisions between cultural 
groups. For example, while the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution has begun building museums of African- 
Amei ican and Native-American art, the far more 
visible and prestigious National Gallery remains a 
monument to Kurocenti ism. 

Today multicultural initiatives have the 
added burden of taking on a well-funded and 



determined opposition. Right-wing think tanks 
and journals such ;ts Xetv Criterion and Commentary 
identify multiculturalism with the buzzword Apolit- 
ical correctness" and cast it as a "barbarian plot " 
against Western civilization. Despite the thinness 
ol their arguments, VVallach observed, the neocon- 
servatives, w ho now dominate the NKA and NKH. 
have greater access to the media than their oppo- 
nents and have managed to set the terms of the 
debate. As the I'uited States has become increas- 
ingly divided between "dour, self-appointed custo- 
dians of traditional concepts of art and culture" 
and those advocating cultural change, academics 
and cultural workers find themselves similarly 
polarized. For academics, suggested VVallach, "the 
price of choice may be high . . . but the price of 
not choosing will be even higher." 

In the final analysis, VVallach believes that 
revisionist art history, with its informed and criti- 
cal assessment of art and its commitment to cul- 
tural diversity, en joys greater credibility than does 
the neoconservatives' "freeze-'', led Parnassus." 
The basic question — whose version of art history 
will predominate? — is, ultimately, a deeply politi- 
cal one. forcing us to choose between "the exclu- 
sive, uivstif ied culture of the past and the lar 
more open, diverse, and democratic culture of 
the lutuie." 
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THE EFFECT OF CULTURAL DIVERSITY ON AESTHETICS 



M\K( 1 \ Ml 11 Ml K KVION 
Piolcssol of IMlilosopllV 

I nivet sii\ ot Minnesota 
M hmcapolis, M.\ 

Mania halon explained that iiianv ol her 
obsci vations Would be pc Tsonal ours, 
drawn f rom her experience as a mcuihci ol an 
analvticallv it i< lined philosophy department. She 
dim identified ilnec wavs in whic h cultural clivci- 
sitv lias alfec ted aesthetics. I "lit- first is positive 
and significant, hut It. is left the field relati\cl\ 
inn 'hanged. It c onsistsot muhu ultiiralisiu's 
broadening of the field of (|ues(ioiis and u »pics 
addressed hv aesthetics. In the last dec adc. jour- 
nals of aesthetics have in. ide reference to quilts, 
rap music, carnivals, masks, pornography — a host 
of objects and events that weic not previously 
within the purview of aesthetics. 

While the examples have c li.inged. baton 
observed, the basic questions have not: "Wlt.it is 
an? What is an acsthctn e\pei iciicer What is the 
difference between good and bad ai t* Mow does 
one correct Iv iiitet pi el < >; evaluate ai t?" While 
eudoisiiig this expansion in the si ope ol aes- 
thetic iuquii v. Mat on ac kuovvledged that uiulti- 
< ulimalisiu has had little effect on the basic 
bamewoi k ol aesthetic inquirv 

hi am ither sense, however, the expansion ot 
possible objec Is and examples lias affected the 



philosophy of art because, as the set of examples 
grows, one must reformulate the problem of 
'what qualifications members of the set must pos- 
sess At t>ue time Aristotle's assumption that "all 
art is imitation" permeated aesthetic theory. 
1 [ovvever, with the advent of noitrepreseutational 
art. philosophers were forced to reject the Greek 
paradigm. Throughout most of this eeiiturv. the 
operating assumption of mainstream aesthetic 
philosopiiv has been that aesthetic experience 
c onsists of 'disinterested * attention to formal 
qualities. Not all aestheticians have subscribed to 
this view, of course, with Mai xisi and psvc hoana* 
Iviic theorists being notable exc cptions. Recent 
attention to culturally diverse art, however, has 
widened acceptance of the view that form and 
content are not sepai able, or that aesthetic expe- 
rience can be isolated f rom other areas ot human 
experience, including politics, religion, niorahtv. 
or ec oik unit s. I'setul. evervdav objects, such as 
quilts, are now included in museum collect i ens. a 
development tltat marks a notable change in aes- 
thetic iheorv. 

Katoii noted that cultural diversity and the 
demands it places on traditional disciplines have 
met with considerable resistance. This resistance 
is the third eltecl ol cultural diversitvou aes- 
thetics that she* identified. One reason for this 
resistanc e is leal — ol losing power, of changing 
staudaicls. of "the other." I lowever, there is 
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another reason toi lcsistatn c thai is exacerbated, 
rat I Hi* than diminished. In one's own cultural 
interaction. This is the tear of "doing philosophy'* 
in a culture oilier than one s own. 

Cultural diversity has railed attention to 
the tact that everyone inevitably carries his r 
her own cultural presuppositions and predispo- 
sitions with them. These presuppositions are a 
condition of "fluency" hi a particular culture, 
allowing participants to communicate effec- 
tively with one another. Katoii noted that it is 
only deep familiarity with a subculture that 
enables one to understand the dif ferences in 
meaning that may be contained in an identical 
statement: "'Pretty good' is a term of high 
praise in Minnesota, but not in California." she 
noted d rolh. (»ivcu such translation problems 
within a single culture, the difficulties a West- 
erner would have in understanding Ilougot art 
are obvious. 

While multicultural art education can give 
students "access to the significant achievements 
of our civilization as well as those of other 
civilizations." as Stephen Dobbs noted in The 
DBA/! HmuHmok ( 1 we uuist remember that 
art and culture are inseparable: "Art provides 
access to culture — but culture also provides access 
to art/' How much one must know about a culture 
Ix'fore one has any act ess to its art is a compelling 
and difficult problem, asserted Katoii. 



The difficulty of gaining access to other cul- 
tures, and thus to the type of philosophical ques- 
tions most appropriate to their art. is a kev factor 
hindering the development of cross-cultural aes- 
thetic theory. Nevertheless, Katoii offered some 
basis foi optimism, noting that whether dealing 
with Malays, Alaskans, rural Minuesotans, Aiuish 
quitters, or African-American rappers, one can 
turn to "native speakers" as "translators" whose 
fluency can act as a bridge to our own under- 
standing. 

Returning to the quilt example. Katoii 
pointed out that the more we listen to members 
of a quilt-making culture, the more we realize 
that not everyone believes that quilts should be 
hanging in museums. A growing number of femi- 
nist critics have argued that the true aesthetic 
experience of quilts is derived from encounter- 
ing them in their proper context, "on real beds, 
keeping real bodies warm." Only through fluency 
in the concerns and convictions of qui hers them- 
selves can the full aesthetic implications of quilts 
be addressed. 

But should a philosopher be "paralyzed" by 
such a realization? Katon thinks not, recommend- 
ing, however, that the difficulties of true iimlticul- 
turalisiii Ik- recognized ami ac knowledged. If we 
expect "translators" to provide us with access to 
their culture, we must be prepared to develop 
comparable flueiicv in our own culture and 
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Ihtoiik* translators in return: "Giving up Shake- 
speare or Giotto may t>e good if it symbolizes that 
'ours* is not all there is." But, she warned, we must 
guard against becoming cultural dilettantes who 
have no real fluency an where and, hence, are 
unable to do real philosophical work. 

Eaton admitted that she did not have the 
fluencv necessarv to do aesthetics in a non-VVesi- 



crn culture* and that the problems important to 
her may not be compelling to others. However, 
she hoped that by broadening examples and 
questioning assumptions she could make philo- 
sophical aesthetics more accessible and "user 
friendly," even to those who "grew up with rap 
rather than opera and who make quilts instead of 
oil paintings/' 
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MAKE IT REAL: NOTES ON PLURALISM 

EMPIRICAL CRITICISM, AND THE PRESENT MOMENT 



ROBERT STORR 

Curator 

Museum of Modem Art 
New York, NY 

Robert Storr described himself as a painter, 
critic, and curator, identities that are in some 
wavs conflicting, in other ways com pi emeu tar y. 
His experience of living and working in Latin 
America and Europe, and his current residence 
in a Brooklyn neighborhood that is 90 percent 
African American and f>0 percent West Indian, 
has convinced him fhat the idea of a self-con- 
tained Western culture, let alone a single Ameri- 
can culture, is a my th. Given this public reality, 
Storr is sure that, despite the narrowness of the 
current cultural debate, "the tense pluralism 
that is tiie common fact ot our existence w ill 
inevitably be recognized as the positive fore** in an 
evolving, rather than static and self-insulating, 
artistic tradition." 

1'u fortunately, for those who hope for a 
genuine opening up in the cultural arena, Storr 
lamented the recent debate over multicultural- 
ism has "become a bore," losing its hold on the 
public imagination. The degeneration and dissi- 
pation of the discourse, however, has not ren- 
dered continued attention to the problems of 
mnhiculturalism any less necessary. Quite the 
contrary, it makes heightened awareness and a 



"more supple" critical response to exceptional 
artworks more important. If we are to salvage 
the prospect of a broadly defined American, or 
even world, culture, we must find the language 
to describe "what is missing" from existing cul- 
ture in ways that both make it desirable and, 
counter the arguments of those who "Tear, 
ridicule, and condemn diversity." Unless this is 
accomplished, Storr argued, things w ill not 
improve. 

Storr presented three preliminary problems 
in the debate over multiculturalisin. First, ours is 
not an open society, he maintained. Barriers to 
education and access are genuine, and informa- 
tion circulating within social, ethnic, and eco- 
nomically disparate groups seldom crosses these 
barriers easily. Despite the fact that some 
progress has been made in breaking down these 
barriers in the last forty years, that progress has 
been reversed by a "backlash at least as powerful 
as the initial push toward pluralism. " Further, the 
habit of comparing America favorably to more 
restrictive cultures does not make ours more 
open. However, it does betray the polemicists 
who make the point, revealing that the essence of 
their concern is competition with other cultures 
and not the struggle to have our own culture live 
op to its own promise. 

Second, and less obviously, the multicultural 
debate is being carried on tor at least the second 
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lime h\ main ol i is principal antagonists, who arc 
mm showing a sense of frustration ami bitter- 
ness, IN- 1 haps, lir suggested, it is time to ahamhm 
tin 1 apot ahptic rluiorir and a4'kii4>wledgc iliai ii 
is highb uiilikclv thai die present simple will 
v\u\ in I'ithn a "golden age M or a tinal 4'4>llapsc 
imo <ic4 adciu v: "The problem facing us as a 
1 4iiiui i \ is not epiu ha! (Kuaniism of a positive or 
negative kiml. it is tin- la< I that we arc smiled and 
living below ihe lewl ol 0111 intelligence, our 

4 .ipai H\ loi 4 ll.lllgC, .11 1(1 lll4' 4 OIIS4 lOUSlH'SS 4>f OUI 

miifii.il iiil«'Mlr| M'lif h'lii c." 

I math. Stoi i pointful oin ih.it m » argument 
4 liimung lo « l« a l« a i ic 1 oi 4'nliiig4M ultuial \ allies will 
siM 4 ccd il it "4 lic.ipcus iIh' language. 4>l)s4 nres 
(1)4' ob\ ions f .u ts . . ami pla\s |4) the lowest 
insiim is ol gi oup icscninuau tir \anii\ instead of 
.Mldu'ssiiig its .nidiciM 4*s highest < oininon level 
4»l 4 , \p4 , i 14-114 4- and tloubt. M How4'\4T, if all partus 
to the ai gumeiii share blame for its degenera- 
tion, asserted Storr, lhev d4> not share ii eqinilh: 
"Whan-wr the sins ol ihe cultural /eal4)ts 4nt the 
radi4 al Lefi. tlmsc 4 4)iimiiited by radical rcac- 
mxiarics have had lar moie imparl on national 
p4>li4 v. A wit4 - 1 i-l unit is l)4'ing conducted in the 
artistic sphere and iln' nat 14>i lal, stale, and even 
pi bate pati4)uag4' s\ stems ,114' Imstage n> it." 

Turning to the wa\s in which the 4 rim al 
conn mini t\ has deal! with tin* «|ii«*stit »n of 4 ul- 
tuial dtveisiu, Stoi 1 explained that there was a 



"generamutal split/' 1101 1 >i 1 1\ between \arif >tis 
critics, but between critics ami their audiences. 
The older generation of critics fought its battles 
over "liberal antic4)immmism'' and the aniag4>- 
uism l>etwcen popular and high culture thai 
(Yemeni Cireenberg dichominized as "avant- 
garde and kitsch. M This group's consciousness 
was formed bv the Depressum, the New Deal, 
lalmr struggles, the Second World War, Stalinism, 
and the shattering of the Old Left. These critics, 
many 4)i wli4)in were Jewish, well understand the 
problems of ctihural exclusion and assimilation. 
Unfortunately, S4>nie have forgotten ihe hist4>rical 
specificity of "their own experience and "hnpa- 
lientlv ask why die next group does not d<> it 
* their' way. as if such were possible 4>r desirable/* 

The younger generatit>n of critics, of which 
Storr is a member, fought dif ferent batiles — over 
civil rights and "illiberal aiitic4>mimmisin, M in 
other words, the abuse of American power 
ahmad and again si dissidents ai home. They als4> 
engaged in the debaie over p4>pular and high cul- 
ture with far nu)re insight and discrimination 
ilrau the first generation gave them credit tor. As 
a group 1 hey were belter educated and more eco- 
inmiicallv privileged than their elders. A Tew of 
ihem joined the New Left; many more of them 
j4>tned marches or leaf letted for causes. 

As dif ferent as these tw*4> groups' experi- 
ences are from one another, thev are both differ- 
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ent from the experience of the generation that 
constitutes, increasingly, their audience. Those 
who have conic of age 1 in the seventies and eight- 
ies have experienced domestic peace, the cynical 
"benign neglect "of racial and social issues, and 
comparative economic scarcity. The Left, old or 
new. was an anachronism and the "end of ideol- 
ogy" was declared. The era of the sixties, includ- 
ing the Black nationalism, feminism, and gay 
l ights that the decade engendered, was "not part 
of their reality, and what they had heard about it 
was largely bad. Skepticism and fear of the future 
have made this generation receptive to any voice 
that says tend to your own business/" 

Storr is convinced that this "mainstream" 
audience is not so much opposed to niultieultural- 
isni as it is resistant to "externally imposed obliga- 
tions." Racial, sexual, or class-defined guilt alone 
does not move it, and this is only appropiiate: 
"One should not read hooks to expiate the guilt of 
not having read them, or look at pictures because 
one should look at them." Such negative argu- 
ments are more likely to close than to open minds 

The "dntv theory" of multicultural educa- 
tion has actually played into the hands of the 
reactionary Right, proposed Storr. by enabling 
them to make generalizations about tin iverse 
interests and diverging approaches it actually 
represents. Tvpical of these generalizations are 
that: people who are "politically correct" (PC) all 



agree and demand agreement from others: peo- 
ple who are PC are elitist; people who are PC: are 
the beneficiaries of unearned privilege and pri- 
vate means and ask others to make sacrifices only 
they can afford; people who are PC are opposed 
to tradition because they are ignorant of any- 
thing but ideas about social responsibility and 
disdain the aesthetic pleasures of the past. Once 
the PC* label has been invoked nothing one says 
will matter to a skeptical public: the use of "PC is 
bigotry by abbreviation." 

The image conjured by the Right, of a 
monolithic, undifferentiated horde of "others" 
making unfair demands on an innocent public 
draws on the time-honored tropes of ideological 
warfare: It is the Red Menace, the Yellow Peril. 
Black Rage, and the Spanish Inquisition rolled 
into one. In such a worldview, a complex histori- 
cal phenomenon such as feminism is recast as an 
aberrational episode in the "war between the 
sexes," and "women s hysteria" is countered by 
the ostensibly "logical" discourse of non-or 
autifeniiuists. The epithetical use of labels pre- 
empts analysis with stunning efficiency, so that a 
curator who exhibits the work of a number of 
women is tagged a "feminist" and denied further 
consideration by the Right, which considers all 
feminists i he same, 

African-American artists are treated simi- 
larly when Whiles tap into deeper and more sub- 
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tie forms of prejudice. The idea, at once discrimi- 
natory and hopeful, that Black artists are there to 
tell the public what "Blacks think." is implicitly 
racist: "Graving absolution for biases . . . or 
hoping to prove their sympathy . . . Whites will 
inevitably ask. 'What does it feel like — really — to 
be Black?'" 

As an example of this mentality, Storr cited a 
recent show he curated at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art called "Dislocations." Two of the seven 
artists featured were African American. David 
Hannnons and Adrian Piper. Hammonshas 
worked primarily in public spaces and not in the 
sterile "white cube" of the museum. Bringing the 
"outdoors in." Hanimons recreated the eques- 
trian statue of Teddy Roosevelt in front of the 
Museum of Natural History, which is attended hv 
representations of two "noble savages," one 
Indian and one African. He "attacked" the statue 
with plastic airplanes, movie prop machine guns, 
and fake TNT. 

Piper's work took a radically different 
approach and was constructed within an all-white 
room that was itself a minimalist sculpture. Lined 
with mirrors, the room contained a video box 
with the image of an African-American man who 
repeated the phrases "1 am not horny. 1 am not 
shiftless," and so on. Critical response to the show- 
was mixed, but with distressing frequency the 
works bv Piper and Hanimons were described as 



being equivalent in (hen cot tent and "just" 
about racism: "It occurred to lew that the obvious 
subject matter kWH not exhaust the bvno means 
obvious content — a distinction that normally 
sophisticated critics would have made if the sub- 
ject matter had been something else." The dra- 
matic formal differences between the two pieces, 
which implied major differences in the view- 
points of the artists, were totally ignored. 

Hanimons is an artist who wants to "get peo- 
ple out of museums and into the world. He wants 
to make In autv out of trash" and to get viewers to 
confront directly their ignorance and preconcep- 
tions. 1 lowcver, the anger in this piece is medi- 
ated In "httiicoi iiiid finesse." and he meets the 
viewer more than halfway across the social gap 
• > t siting artist and audience. Piper, in contrast, 
is a Kantian philosopher who embraces the uni- 
versal values embodied in pine abstraction. But, 
however deep her involvement in pure art, she 
wants us to know that "the uian in the box will 
not go away, and his recitation and denial of 
racial shirs is not just a guilt trip addressed to 
Whites, but a necessary, daily litany painfullv 
repeated to himself as well as to all within the 
range of his voice. Anyone looking to discover 
Vhat Blacks think** would discover from this 
show that Black artists think many different 
things, and that racism consists in "treating the 
many as if they are one and the same" 
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There is much work bv artists whose cultural 
identity informs their work, but whose identity is 
not necessarily declared openly on the surface of 
that work. There are Latin American artists who 
create hard-edged geometric paintings and 
.African Americans who are minimalists. To 
appreciate such work one must think about how 
artists use common cultural property and alter it 
in light of their intentions and bac kground, a 
process that poses a special challenge for contem- 
porary critics. "Are North Americans aware that 
much South American an consists of ruled 
squares and circles rather than pre-Columbian, 
colonial, revolutionary, or surrealist iconogra- 
phy? " Storr wondered. 



Artists do not make art about pluralism, 
insisted Storr, and pluralist critics do not particu- 
larly enjoy belaboring the issue either. Both 
would much rather be free to study what inter- 
ests them and what they believe will interest oth- 
ers. For that reason, and others previously 
mentioned, Storr announced that he intended 
to "stop talking about muhiculturalism alto- 
gether.*' He did not intend to stop showing and 
writing about artists whose work raises this issue 
and gives it form, however, "for only the breadth 
and richness of pluralist culture itself can put an 
end to the demoralizing efforts some are mak- 
ing to diminish our common heritage and 
our future." 
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HOW HAVE ISSUES OF CULTURAL DIVERSITY AFFECTED 
PRACTICES IN ART MAKING? 



Al.tKtPJ. nt 1ROZ 

Assistant Professor 
Dcpai tmoiit of Fine Art 
University of Arizona 
I tic son. AZ 

Cultural diversity." "mtilticulturalism," and 
"people of color" arc terms that have been 
sweeping the cotmtrv since the civil rights move- 
ment in the UMiOs, observed Alfred Quiroz. The 
demand ol Af rican Americans. Native Americans, 
and Hispanic s foi voice in society coincided with 
a new asset tiveness on the part of minority artists, 
who still worked on the margins as the main- 
stream embraced Abstract Impressionism and 
then Fop in the postwar era. 

Quiroz noted that when hew is growing up 
in I he fifties and sixties the arts world contained 
no "crossover" role models that young, culturally 
diverse artists could follow. Bv the earlv seventies, 
a Third World art movement had emerged as 
ethnic artists searched for their own niche in the 
Americ an art community. Key to then artistic 
evolution was higher education. Quiro/ esti- 
mated that the majority of ethnically diverse 
artists todav have at least one, and sometimes 
iwo. giaduatc degrees in the' fine arts. Interest- 
high, an Associated Press article (Jul\T>, li)i)2), 
leporting thai MX} pciccitt of teachers are 
W hite, suggests that the lack of role models for 



non-Whites continues today and will remain so 
for years to come. 

While many artists of Quiroz/ s generation 
were raised on the myth of the "melting pot," 
they soon found that, as artists, they were 
expected to "depict the accepted iconography of 
their ethnicity." He recalled that in the seventies 
he was rejected by a government-funded Latin 
organization for a mural project in San Francisco 
on the grounds that his work "was not Chicano 
enough." Examples of this type of aesthetic dis- 
crimination still abound, as evidenced by the 
recent show, "Chicano Art: Resistance and 
Af f irmation," where only Chicano artists working 
in specific ethnic genres were exhibited. 

Quiro/ believes that prefacing artworks with 
terms like "Airo-Ainerican/'or "Chicano" was 
simply another method of denigrating the work 
by granting it quasi-folk status. Significantly, such 
qualifiers are not used for Irish-American 01* 
Jewish-American artists. He believes that the 
"ultimate goal of any educated artist living and 
working in the U.S. is that he or she . . . be recog- 
nized as producing American art. . . Unfortu- 
nately, in the guise of "political correctness." 
writers, educators, and dealers continue to tag art 
by non-Whites as a way of giving it "exotic 
appeal. "To support his assertion. Quiroz recalled 
that a New York dealer's interest in his work 
waned when he discovered the artist was f rom 
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Arizona: "Central Americans are really in now — 
I can't push yout work if you're from Arizona." 

Citing the crossover artists Luis Jimenez 
and Robert Colescott as inspirations, Quiroz 
explained that in his own work he uses a tableau 
format, combined with the style of cartoons and 
comic strips, to address the aggressive military 
history of the United States. In doing so, he 
draws on the cartoons and comics of his child- 
hood and the muralist's technique of leaching 
history through images. The aim of his art is to 
"disturb you and make you hilly aware that war is 
racial genocide." Because of its confrontational 
nature, Quiroz recalled, he was called a racist by 
one "Anglo" professor. However, he believes 
strongly that art should be critical and confronta- 
tional so that it can better compete for attention 
with television and other mass media. 

As an assistant professor at the University of 
Arizona, Quiroz is often asked to serve on a vari- 
ety of committees as "minority filler to round out 
quotas." His sense of being a token would be less 
pronounced, he surmised, if he were not the only 
Mexican American on the art department faculty. 
Despite this reservation, however, Quiroz was 
enthusiastic about the strength and diversity 



revealed in the work of ethnic artists today. Artists 
such asWilfredo Castario. Judith Baca, Horace 
Washington, and Jaunc Quick-to-See-Smith have 
used elements drawn from traditional art, mod- 
ern masters, and contemporary developments to 
create new expressions. As Guillermo Gomez- 
Pena has noted in Art in America: 

The U.S. is no longer the heir of Western 
Kuropean culture — instead it is a bizarre 
laboratory in which all the races and all con- 
tinents are experimenting with identity, try- 
ing to find a new model of conviviality. In 
this process, very exciting kinds of hybrid 
art forms are being created. Unf ortunately, 
violence, misunderstanding, and fear are 
also created (1991. p. 12b). 

According to Coimv-IVria, as an unprece- 
dented spotlight shines on Third World artists, 
are they being regarded ;is "the new intellectuals 
or the new primitives?" Nevertheless, despite the 
recent cutbacks in federal arts money, and the 
dismantling of the cultural ground gained dur- 
ing the civil rights movement, ( iouuv-Pena is 
confident that, out of grievances ;md turmoil, 
good art is being produced. 
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A sail an historian working with the Nebraska 
Regional Institute, and a member of the 
Getty Center advisory committee, Martin Rosen- 
berg was excited by the level of commitment to 
tlu issue of cultural diversity shown by the par- 
ticipants. He thanked Michael Kt ndall and the 
Getty Center staff for their ef forts in organiz- 
ing this conference. The Fourth Plenary, he 
explained, was devoted to how developments 
in other disciplines could enhance DRAK the- 
ory and practice and consisted of three presen- 
tations. 

The first presenter. June King McFee. was 
unable to attend. Her paper was read by her col- 
league. Rogena Degge. Dr. McFee is Professor 
Emeritus at the I 'niversity of Oregon and was a 
pioneer in the area of cultural diversity and art 
education. Her studies of art and culture have 
covered a wide variety of topics and have con- 
tributed greatly to the field. She also developed 
doctoral programs in art education at Stanford, 



Arizona State, and the University of Oregon. 
Rogena Degge is Professor of Art Education at 
the U niversity of Oregon. The textbook they 
wrote together. Art. Culture* and Environment, has 
just been reissued. 

Marianna Torgovnick is Prou ^or of English 
at Duke I'niversity. She teat lies courses in the 
novel, modernism, and cultural studies. A 
prolific author. Dr. Torgovnick's most recent 
book is the critically acclaimed (Urn? Primitive, an 
exploration of the West's obsession with the idea 
of the primitive. 

The third presentation is a joint effort by 
Fred Wilson and Lisa Corrin. Fred Wilson is an 
installation artist who has also served as a 
museum educator and curator. He creates 
museum environments that call attention to the 
political and philosophical agendas underlying 
traditional museum practices. Lisa Corrin is 
Assistant Director and Curator at the Museum for 
Contemporary Arts in Baltimore. Mitch of her 
work has involved initiating unusual, cross- 
disciplinary collaborations between museums 
and educational, cultural, and social service insti- 
tutions. Their presentation focuses on Fred 
Wilson's installation at the Maryland Historical 
Society* "Mining the Museum." 
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DBAE AND CULTURAL DIVERSITY: 

SOME PERSPECTIVES FROM THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Jl'NK KIN(. Mc.KKF. 

Professor Emeritus 
L nivcrsitv of Oregon 
Eugene. OK 

June McFee addressed the impart of inultinil- 
turalism on the content of art-teaching in 
schools. She began by noting that DBAF uses the 
arts disciplines of studio practice, criticism, aes- 
thetics, and art history to shape the content of 
arts education. However, she proposed that the 
cognitive, perceptual, and learning aspects of the 
social and behavioral sciences should also be 
included in DBAF to better address differences in 
student aptitudes for learning about, responding 
to. and cr eating art. 

Thirty years ago. McFee recalled, some edu- 
cators were calling for a greater recognition of* 
cultural diversity in art education. Unfortunately, 
the < all went largely unheeded. Now, when cul- 
tural diversity is far greater, the need for peda- 
gogical change has reached crisis proportions. 
Variations in student backgrounds greatly com- 
pound the problems of teaching and learning, as 
do the divisive effects of poverty and changing 
mores and life-styles. 

The cultural gulf between the assumptions 
of Western fine arts 1 die majority of the 
school population is greater than ever. This 
implies thai students need not only to compic- 



hend and critique art within their own culture, 
but also to understand the function of art in 
other peoples cultures if we are to increase cross- 
cultural awareness and respect. Because the 
visual arts are a rich source of information about 
individuals and groups — their identities, cher- 
ished meanings, and life-styles — they are 
uniquelv suited to such a task. However, multi- 
cultural education must do more than expose 
students to the art of different cultures — it must 
also consider the cultural diversity of students 
themselves, their different learning styles, value 
systems, and perceptual modes. 

Art, as a form of cultural communication, is 
one of the basic language skills students need to 
participate in a multicultural democracy, noted 
McFee. To develop an ef fective art curriculum, 
therefore, teachers must be knowledgeable about 
how art f unctions in various cultures, including 
their own and their students'. Art is a "window ?o 
culture" that helps students to see themselves as 
part of a culturally diverse society. 

McFee then biiefly reviewed the history of 
the sociocultural foundations of art education. 
She noted that in the fif ties and sixties some 
ef forts were made to incorporate the art of 
Native Americans, African Americans. Kskiinos, 
Hispanics, and Asians into the art curriculum as a 
i\;:vol bolstering appreciation for the contribu- 
tions these cultures made to American art. l)ur- 
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ing the 1960s, there was also a heightened aware- 
ness of how cultural differences among economi- 
cally deprived students affected learning. 

In the mid-1 960s. the conflict between 
"mainstream "culture and the counterculture 
increased, spreading to the working, middle, pro- 
fessional, and upper classes, and particularly to 
artists and art educators. Simultaneously, a resur- 
gence in ethnic group consciousness took place. 
In their concern that Black art and culture was 
being eclipsed in mainstream educational prac- 
tice, Black educators petitioned the NAKA board 
of directors to appoint a committee devotee! to 
the problems of minority teachers and students. 
Thisgroup, the Committee on Minority Con- 
cerns. has grown over the years and has pub- 
lished several works including Art, Culture, and 
Ethnicity, a volume of case studies and reviews 
addressing minority issues. 

Additionally, in 1974, a women's caucus was 
formed that lias since produced an extensive 
bodv of research and literature. McFee recom- 
mended that the work of both of these groups be 
analyzed for their insights into the sociociiltural 
foundations of art education. 

During the seventies and eighties, several 
international conferences in the field were 
devoted to cultural diversity in the arts and its 
implications for leaching. Me Fee's own writings 
included hrfta ration for Art ( 1970), which focused 



on the sociociiltural factors in learning about 
and producing art. and Art, Culture, and Environ- 
ment ( 1977). with Rogena Degge, which tied cul- 
tural diversit) to individual perceptual, cognitive, 
and developmental diff erences. Her chapter, 
"Cultural Dimensions in the Teaching of Art," in 
the anthology Hie Foundations of Aesthetics. Art. 
and Art Education ( 1988) . renewed literature 
from anthropology, cross-cultural psychology, 
and educational anthropology that was related to 
multicultural art education. Many of McFee \s for- 
mer students, including Degge, Efland, Silver- 
man, Boyer, Chalmers, Lovano-Kerr, Hamblen, 
Congdon, Jones, Kttinger, Johnson, Wasson, 
(milfoil, and Lanier have made contributions 
to the literature on interdisciplinary and multi- 
cultural art education. Their work, together 
with that of main others, could be brought 
together with relevant work in the social sci- 
ences to provide an interdisciplinary sociociil- 
tural foundation for DBAK. 

McFee noted that the word culture, as used 
in the social sciences, dif fers from the more com- 
mon use of the word, which refers to a "state of 
cultivated refinement in art and manners." In its 
broadest sense, culture refers to the belief sys- 
tems, patterns of behavior, and artifacts that 
develop within any cultural group. Cross-cultural 
psychologists have studied the variations in cog- 
nitive style that exist within and between cul- 
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tin es — "the ways that people attend to, son. and 
organize concepts, things, qualities, and quanti- 
ties." An understanding of these dif ferences is 
particularly important in multicultural art educa- 
tion because art can be validly judged onl\ if stn- 
dents use criteria for judgment based in some 
way in the symbolic systems employed by the cre- 
ators. McFee observed that, as our very neighbor- 
hoods become microcosms of "diversity, "we no 
longer have to go somewhere else to find carriers 
of other cultures." 

The rapid rate of change in the world, accel- 
erated by modernization, the market, and com- 
munications technology, means that once-static 
cultures are under intense pressure to change. 
Sometimes these forces produce strong reactions 
that bring about intense efforts to conserve tradi- 
tional values. 

Tod:»y, many children are growing up in 
multicultural families. They may have parents 
from different backgrounds who are themselves 
living in a third cultural environment. It is no 
wonder that these children have a difficult time 
adjusting to a fourth culture — that of the Ameri- 
can public school. When discussing multicultural 
art education, teachers need to consider what 
degree of cultural change students are experienc- 
ing in school, as well as their background culture. 

Anthropologists have provided insights into 
culture that are useful for art educators, Othei 



cultures often do not have the kind of formal aes- 
thetics practiced in the West, but they do have 
highly developed ideas about value and quality in 
art. Ideas about art, its purposes, its methods, and 
i.vs forms and definition are so embedded hi a 
culture that they are taken for granted by its 
members. If we allow our Western notions of 
aesthetics to condition our perceptions of other 
arts, however, we will be unable to understand 
the messages such art bea r s about the culture 
that produced it. 

In any culture artists can either reinforce 
traditional values, or challenge those values 
through critical artistic practices. Artists may be 
devising new ways of thinking and organizing 
messages by employing materials or ideas that are 
not culturally acceptable to the mainstream. 
McFee suggested that teachers should be careful 
in their selection of art from other cultures and 
be aware of whether their choices are peripheral 
and critical or central and reinforcing to a given 
culture. She also recommended that the full 
range of the visual arts operating within a culture 
be explored, including crafts, advertising, graph- 
ics, costume, architecture, and popular imagery. 

A multicultural educational environment 
occurs whenever a teacher from one cultural 
background attempts to teach children from 
another culture — an increasingly frequent situa- 
tion. However, multicultural education only takes 
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place if the teacher is sensitive to the function of 
art in cultures represented by the students. The 
range of diveisity now present in some class- 
rooms demands that we develop strategies for 
teaching art in multicultural settings, even 
though a single teacher cannot understand each 
one of the cultures represented. 

Although this is a difficult challenge, McFee 
suggested a few promising strategics. First, 
emphasis can be put on the study of art as a form 
of cultural communication. This requires relat- 
ing art to its cultural context and asking students 
what messages they are receiving from it, how it is 
organized, how it is made, and how it is valued by 
its audience. Second, curriculum developers can 
use culture-based social studies i:i elementary 
and middle schools to relate art instruction to 
the people and cultures being studied. Students 
thus learn how the values and attitudes of those 
people affect the way their art is created. Com- 



parisons may then be made to the art and culture 
among various groups. 

To do this, teachers will need the skills to 
discover students' impressions and tastes, to ana- 
lyze why they like or dislike certain works, and to 
understand how their own cultural background 
influences the perceptual process. They will 
need some experience in analyzing their own 
cultural assumptions and preferences, and a 
background in world cultures and in studio 
work. McFee recommended that education 
courses be integrated into a theoretical and 
practical framework designed to help future 
teachers use culturally diverse curricula and 
material, as well as to develop materials to fit 
their particular cultural setting and circum- 
stances. Finally, teachers must increase their own 
cultural sensitivity if they are to help heal the 
'explosive conflicts that arise from interculmral 
misunderstanding." 
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LEARNING FROM LITERATURE 



M.NRiANN a torc;ovnu;k 
Professor of English 
Duke University 
Durham, NCI 

Consciousness of cultural diversity in English 
departments, observed Mai lamia Torgov- 
uick. grew out of a boredom and discontent with 
close textual readings, which had been the foun- 
dational methodology of the discipline through- 
out the post-World War n educational boom. 
Close reading, which resembles the analytical 
techniques of iconography and formal analysis 
in art history, traces how style and thematic 
patterns function within an individual work. 
Such language-based approaches, which include 
New Criticism, the French explication de texte, 
and more recently deconst ruction, carved 
out a distinctive territory for the professor 
of literature. 

Language-based approaches, whether tradi- 
tional or innovative, tend 10 accept "the canon, * 
the body of work that is agreed to represent the 
literary heritage of a nation. In the I'nited States 
adherence to the canon had the virtue* of provid- 
ing a unified literary identity to a nation peopled 
by representatives of many different cultures. Its 
disadvantage was that it perpetuated the myth 
that the nation's common heritage was English 
and Protestant. 



Although close reading side-stepped the 
issues of historical context and social impact, it 
served the discipline well for many years, provid- 
ing clear and transniittable skills for teachers and 
critics. Through its emphasis on interpretation, 
dose reading gave u.e scholar "some of the 
power and aura of the writer him- or herself." 

Before close reading could give way to "cul- 
tural studies," the held that allows critics to bring 
social issues to bear on literature, there needed 
to be a respectable body of literary criticism that 
moved outside the traditional boundaries of 
English and into other disciplines and social 
phenomena. There also needed to be a profes- 
soriatopen to the possibilities of such an 
approach. In the late sixties, a sense of political 
engagement, galvanized by protests against the 
Vietnam War, the rise of feminism, the civil 
rights movement, and other movements, infused 
English departments. The professorial 
expanded to include members of different 
racial, ethnic, class, and gender backgrounds. 
Aware of their difference from the professors 
who had taught them, students began to ques- 
tion why their concerns and experiences should 
be excluded from the classroom and began to 
"integrate the outside world . . . into their work/ 1 

Edward Said led the way in 1975 with the 
publication of (Mrntalisiii, a passionate and per- 
sonal book that analyzed Western images of M lhe 
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Anil)." Tins work ;iml others like it inspired a 
generation of scholars to consider issues long 
iK^lcrtcd in liu nil \ criticism: nice, ethnic ity, 
canon formation, and the way the study of litera- 
ture served liberatorv or oppressive goals: It was 
now the responsibility of the literary critic to 
"also he a critic of the excesses and flaws of his or 
her own culture/' 

Torgovnick noted that after the Israeli vic- 
tory in the Seven Days War in 1907. Said, who 
had previously identified himself as Lebanese, 
announced that be was actually a Palestinian. He 
began to write about Palestine and became a 
member of the Palestinian National Council, the 
government in exile. In Orientalism* Said per- 
forms traditional critical activities, such as close 
reading and textual analysis. But as a later book. 
A fter the Last Slty\ lilacs clear. Said does so in the 
context of his family and the loss of his f ather's 
house, his own alienation and pain, and the wav 
the Western perception of Arabs has affected his 
life. Said became the model of the committed 
critic, illustrating the degree to which commit- 
ment and passion is "licccssai v to making cul- 
tural diversity work." 

After vSaid. newcomers to the field began to 
bring the "f undamental fads of iheir existence" 
to bear on their professional practice. Female 
Clitics addressed the lack of women in the canon 
and African-Americans did the same for African 



American and Caribbean writers, expanding the 
canon in the process of challenging it. This work 
of canon expansion made cultural diversity 
important in education: "It involved the hard 
work of textual recovery and discovery, editing, 
and historical reconstruction . . . and the teach- 
ing of brilliant but unfamiliar works." 

Today, the texts that once represented "cul- 
tural diversity 'are part of the regular curriculum 
in Knglish and American literature departments. 
Canon formation is an ongoing process, noted 
Torgovnick. But canon revision should not just 
be about adding cultures. It should also be about 
uncovering new things in traditional Western cul- 
ture. Despite the misconception that feminist. 
African-American, and other approaches have 
displaced Chaucer. Shakespeare, and Milton, this 
is far from the truth. More accurately, literature 
departments have been able to expand and diver- 
sify their offerings during an exciting period of 
gr< nvth. 

Torgovnick sown recent work, Gone Primi- 
tive, is about Western culture's fascination with 
what have been called "primitive" people — 
Af ricans, Amazonian Indians, Native Americans, 
and others. It discusses the work of Malinowski 
and Margaret Mead. Lukacs, Freud, and Levi- 
Strauss, as well as a wide range of texts, such as 
Tar/an novels, Joseph Conrad, and television 
travelogues. She wrote the book in a deliberately 
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experimental and accessible style and made it as 
personal and passionate a book as possible, some- 
thing she would not have had the courage to do 
before the aforesaid changes in the culture of 
English departments. 

The changes that took place between 1975, 
when Torgovuick finished her dissertation, and 
1990, when she published Gone Primitive, could 
be summarized under the broad heading of "the- 
ory," just as literary scholars were raising ques- 
tions about the nature of interpretation that had 
once been the province of philosophers, the 
work of literary theorists like Bakhtin. Foucault, 
Barthes, and Derrida was being cited by art histo- 
rians, anthropologists, and psychologists. For 
English professors, intellectual life was truly 
interdisciplinary in a way few had anticipated. 

Interdisciplinary is frequently misunder- 
stood, observed Torgovuick. In most cases liter- 
ary scholars are not interested in examining 
art. anthropology, history, or psychology from 
within the assumptions and methods of those 
fields. Rather, they seek to bring the insights 
and discoveries of their own field to bear in 
an attempt to generate fresh perspectives. In 
1992. interdisciplinary has become ;> feature of 
so many people's work that a new term has 
been borrowed from England to describe it: 
cultural studies. As originally constituted at the 
University of Birmingham, cultural studies was 



grounded in the analysis ol class structure. 
Today it is an umbrella term almost synonymous 
with "cultural criticism." 

Literary scholars no longer find themselves 
accurately described by the term "literary/* 
inasmuch as they of ten address disciplines and 
media other than literature. Additionally, they 
are reaching audiences outside their field, 
broadly influencing other disciplines, boosting 
enrollments in English, and taking a leadership 
role in the development of new areas of study. 
There is a negative aspect to these develop- 
ments, however, suggested Torgovuick. Gradu- 
ate students faced with so many new possibilities 
may not be getting the best possible training: 
"When I was in graduate school, a professor used 
to say You've got to read Aristotle/ Now I hear 
myself saying "You've got to read something 
written before 1970/" 

Torgovuick, like other English professors, 
still teaches the canonical literary texts: James, 
VVoolf, Shakespeare's sonnets, Donne, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Keats. Nevertheless, she has 
noticed an unpleasant backlash against cultural 
studies developing within and outside the acade- 
mic community. Allan Bloom, Dinesh D'Souza, 
and Lynne Cheney among others have made it 
fashionable to attack professors for high salaries, 
for neglecting students, and for undermining the 
fabric of L'.S. culture, generating a level of media 
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attention 'beyond anything that English profes- 
sors ever exported." 

The introduction ofniltnral diversity into 
art education at any level w ill not hurt the future 
of art education, which Torgovnick thought 
resembled English before the late 1970s. Art edu- 
cation needs to move beyond source study, 
iconography, and formal analysis and needs to 
become more aware of art traditions outside 
Europe and the I'nited States. Awareness of cul- 
tural diversity, with the social and cultural view- 
points that implies, will help art education grow. 
However, Torgovnick suggested, the art field 
might want to learn from the experience of Eng- 
lish and plan strategies and build networks 
against the inevitable backlash. 



In English departments, those 4 who favor cul- 
tural diversity did not pay attention to w hat tradi- 
tionalists were feeling and thinking and established 
too much of an "us them* mentality around cul- 
tural diversity: "We art* still wrestling with the 
results.' 1 Nor has there been in English much con- 
tact between university departments and primary 
or secondary educators. Torgovnick considered 
that a mistake, both intellectually and strategically. 

"On the continuum between optimist 
and pessimist, 1 find myself hugging different 
poles on dif ferent days/' revealed Torgovnick. 
However, she was convinced that the issues 
were important and worth fighting for and 
that, "if we teach and write what we care 
about and believe, then we cannot real I v fail." 
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USA (ORRIS 

Project Guest Curator 

The Museum for Contemporary Arts 

Baltimore, MD 

Lisa Con in described Fred Wilson's install 
tion "Mining the Museum" as a project that 
"lay bare the ideological systems underlying 
museum practices and galvanized the develop- 
ment of an education strategy* that was designed 
for use by visitors and staff/' But before dis- 
cussing Wilson's project in detail, Corrin briefly 
described her institution, the Museum for 
Contemporary Arts. 

The Contemporary is unique among muse- 
ums in that it operates in temporary spaces: aban- 
doned buildings, an old garage, a car dealership, 
or a dance hall. These spaces are transf ormed 
into exhibition areas for contemporary art. 
Because the exhibitions take place in non tradi- 
tional settings in a community, they inspire audi- 
ences to "let go of apprehensions they may have 
about entering a museum." It is an implicit part 
of the Contemporary's mission, Corrin 
explained, to question and redefine the idea of 
the museum. 

The Contemporary was founded in 
response to the needs of contemporary artists, 
who have been challenging the idea that a 
museum is the only suitable site for the present a- 



t ion of artworks for the last three decades. Call- 
ing attention to the ideology of the museum envi- 
ronment, curatorial practices, and the museum's 
link to the market and the corporate world, 
artists argued that the interpretation and recep- 
tion of art was inherently connected to the "invis- 
ible social and ideological systems that underpin 
museum practice." At the same time, art histori- 
cal rev isionists were undermining the distinc- 
tions taken for granted by museum professionals: 
art/artifact, high/low, style/ period, artist/cura- 
tor, self/other. 

However, as Alan Wallach has poin'cd out in 
a recent article in The Chronicle of blightr I'M ut u- 
tion. there is still an enormous disparity between 
the new art history and the museum commu- 
nity's programming for the general public. ( lor- 
rin is convinced that if museums are to remain 
relevant institutions, they must "take the pulse of 
their communities' 1 and develop programs that 
encourage audience participation. Visitors to the 
Contemporary are regularly asked to question 
not only what is on exhibit, but why it has been 
chosen In a curator and how it is displayed. The 
museum, which provides no answers to these 
questions, hopes that these lead to even more 
questions and to the raising of social and political 
issues suggested by the material. In this way, the 
museum interrogates the social forces and value 
systems that shape cultural production and 
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explores the connections between contemporary 
art and contemporary life. 

Wilson's "Mining the Museum "grew out of 
the desire of the director of the Maryland Histor- 
ies! Soeietv to bring his traditional institution 
"ujHo-date" in regard to the current concerns 
and interests of a diverse community. The Con- 
tempo r;i rv proposed that these two very different 
museums join forces and invite Wilson, an instal- 
lation artist known for his "ril>jabbing critiques 
of museum practices," to develop an exhibition. 

Wilson's work has drawn attention to the 
wavs in which curatorial practice affects our 
understanding of museum collections. His instal- 
lations, which previously used reproductions of 
ethnographical objects, call attention to the fact 
dial histoi v is itself an interpretation that is alvvavs 
carried on in the context of conicmporarv events. 

"Mining the Museum" employs the standard 
displav techniques used in museums: labels, light- 
ing, die juxtaposition of objects. Wilson subverts 
the traditional use of these techniques by having 
them undei cut our "reading" of historical truth. 
The focus of the exhibition was the African- 
Aiucrit an and Native American experience in 
Mai v laud, i >nc of the first objects encountered 
was a silver and gold "T ruth Trophy" that cast a 
shadow on the einptv acrvlic museum stands sur- 
i omitting it. The displav is Hanked by two sets of 
three pedestals. The first set bears three marble 



busts of famous White Marylanders, the other 
three pedestals, of black marble, are empty but 
bear brass plaques reading "Harriet Tubman/' 
"Benjamin Banneker,"and "Frederick Douglass." 
The questions raised by the juxtaposition — were 
no busts made of these people? Or were they not 
considered important enough to include in the 
collection? — point out the contingency of histori- 
cal "truth" and who makes it, who learns it, and 
who passes it on. 

Other juxtapositions, such as slave shackles 
exhibited beside fine silver as "examples of metal- 
work," and Victorian chairs grouped around a 
whipping post, make a powerful point. As one 
critic noted "The artifacts he's dealing with are 
ours. This is our history he is reexamining and 
the blind spots he's calling attention to are 
emblematic of our comiimnitv's overall collective 
vision with regard to people oft olor M ( Dumenco, 
KW2). C.orrin reported that Wilson intended 
"Mining the Museum" to he emblematic of the 
museum experience, "not all intellectual, but 
emotional, visceral as well." 

Public programming for "Mining the 
Museum" involves the inclusion of nine area 
artists who supplemented the regular docents in 
providing tours and presentations. There was 
also a panel discussion and a continuing studies 
class at Johns Hopkins I'niversity that focused on 
the challenge of "exhibiting cultures." Curators 
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"Examples of metahoork " from "Mining the Museum, " Maryland Historical 
Sufi ftx, Haiti w o re. 



from other major institutions, such as the Wallers 
Art (iullcn and the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
joined in the critical enterprise. Additionally, the 
Contemporary has engaged an "outreach special- 
ist," w ho is working with docents and art educa- 
tors to create materials and programs for school 
children in the tall. The program uses rap music, 
videos, and historical material to help sensitize 
children to the museum environment. Printed 
materials are also provided for visitors. These 
include question sheets and a brief didactic piece 
approved hv the artists, which is available only at 
the conclusion of the installation in order to pre- 
serve the element of surprise. 



Corrin maintained that culturally diverse 
programming starts with self-education and 
"Mining the Museum" began with a year-long 
self-study process in which the staffs of the partic- 
ipating museums, including curators, mainte- 
nance workers, security guards, and art handlers, 
examined their individual roles within the insti- 
tutions. This process, which the staff members 
are still undergoing, examined common 
definitions of concepts, such ;is "museum." ' audi- 
ence," "curator," and "artist." and developed a 
"think sheet" of topics devised to measure 
changes in the way individuals saw themselves, 
the artist, and the institutions. While staff and 
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volunteers kept an ongoing record of their 
responses, visitors were encouraged to comment 
on the exhibition and speak freely about their 
reactions and expectations. At the conclusion of 
Alining the Museum," Corrin explained, these 
respc lseswill be utilized to develop long- and 
short-term goals for the museum s policies, prac- 
tices, and programming. 

Almost every evaluation of the exhibition 
has remarked on its emotional impact and how it 
prompts individuals to see both the collection 
and the history of African Americans in a new 
light. Kvcn the staff members have made repeated 
visits to the installation, noting that their "insights 



continue to expand and evolve/' The staff, in par- 
ticular, had to confront their assumptions not 
only about history, but about their role in the 
museum itself: "Gradually, the administrators, 
curators, educators, art handlers, registrars, sup- 
port staf f , and docents began to realize that the 
wa\ .heir jobs had boon defined previously did 
not always apply to the role they had assumed in 
Mining the Museum/ " Typically, they were asked 
to relinquish power to others for the sake of mov- 
ing forward as an institution. Corrin concluded 
that "Mining the Museum" offered a unique 
opportunity for reflection on the role the 
museum could play in a rapidly changing world. 
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KRhl) WILSON 

Installation Artist 

Fred Wilson began his presentation b\ thank- 
ing the Getty Center for inviting him to their 
Issues Seminar. Too often, lie observed, artists 
are left out of discussions of art education. 

Early in his career. Wilson supported his art 
by working in the education departments of 
museums, such as the Metropolitan Museum and 
the Museum of Natural History in New York. 
When he had the chance to run his own gallery 
in a former public school in the South Bronx, he 
decided to transform some of his observations 
and insigjits about museum theory and practice 
into conceptual art. 

One of his first shows, entitled 'The Strug- 
gle Between Culture, Content and Context, ' 
involved inviting thirty artists to exhibit their 
work in three environments designed In Wilson: 
the traditional "white cube" favored bv exhibitor*- 
of modern and contemporary art. ;ui "ethno- 
graphic museum" space with glass cabinets and 
fluorescent lighting; and a "Victorian salon * simi- 
lar to the type seen at the Frick Museum. 

Wilson noticed that contemporary art 
objects were transformed when placed in anv one 
of these spaces. When exhibited as ethnographic 
specimens, roped off, organized bv function or 
si/e. and identified In labels such as "ceramic 



object, late 20th century," expressive objects lost 
their individuality and their link with their cre- 
ator. They became exotic and mysterious. When 
exhibited in the Victorian salon space with harp 
sichord music playing in the background, the 
same objects gained dignity and authority as 
objects associated with grandeur and wealth. 
Wilson thought it particularly interesting that 
the "white cube" functioned as the "great equal- 
izer," conferring on the objects a cold, scientific, 
rational character they might not have had 
otherwise. 

Wilson began to experiment with this com- 
plex relationship between object and context in 
his own work. In one work, entitled The Colonial 
Collection, he wrapped Af rican masks, bought on 
the street in New York, in French and British flags 
and labeled them as spoils of war. Asserting that 
"the aesthetic anesthetizes the historic/' Wilson 
explained that he intended to enhance the his- 
toric reality of such objects bv reminding viewers 
that they were forcibly acquired during punitive 
expeditions. To evade this fact, he insisted, is to 
perpetuate the imperial notion of the world. 

In a related work, Wilson used labels to com- 
municate a similar idea. Taking a vitrine filled 
with insect specimens, he labeled the insects with 
names of countries subject to colonial rule, mak- 
ing the point that these countries were "collected 
like bugs/' 

Si, 
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When he t at ve il die names ol oppoi fiuiistic 
diseases related to AIDS in ;i siiniku group ol 
African masks, Wilson was surprised to be 
assailed by a collector who criticized him for 
despoiling the spirit o( these ostensibly sacred 
objects. He rcass.ircd her that the masks were 
prod need for the market and had never been 
used tor religions purposes, but was struck by the 
tact that she was more concerned about the mis- 
use of the objects than she was about the diseases 
that were ravaging their creators. 

In the installation at the Maryland Histori- 
cal society, "Mining the Museum." Wilson again 
used the juxtaposition of objects to "bring the 
historic to the aesthetic." Although African 
Americans constitute HO percent of the popula- 
tion of Baltimore, tin ir history seemed virtuallv 
unrepresented in the collections of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. However. Wilson 
usually begins his encounters with exhibiting 
establishments with die question "Where am 
I in this msiitution?"Tliis question led to the 
reco\ervof the historv of Af rican Americans 
in the Maryland Historical Societv in some sur- 
prising ways. 



Wilson began to notice that in many paint- 
ings and photographs, African -An 1 erica us were 
visible, if not central, in the composition, in one 
painting, two boys, one White, one Black, are 
shown in a hunting scene. The African American 
boy, who is facing his White master, was provided 
with a voice through a audio recording, and asks 
"Am I your brother? Am 1 vour friend?" A close 
look at this figure reveals that be wears a metal 
collar. To call subtle attention this fact. Wilson 
has since placed a dog collar in the space where 
this painting is usually exhibited *o mark its 
absence, hi another painting of a outdoor fete, 
entitled Country Living, Wilson called attention to 
the presence of the single African American par- 
ticipant, a servant, by renaming the work Frederick 
Sa ving Fruit. 

Wilson concluded by noting that one does 
not necessarily need "culturallv diverse" objects to 
make important points about diversity. One only 
needs to thoroughly explore what is available. By 
using the exhibition techniques of the museum, 
including juxtapositions and labeling, Wilson 
found that it is possible to recover a diverse, if 
sorrowful, historv that is too often overlooked. 
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Q: (From the floor) Could you explain what 
yon meant by "the aesthetic anesthetizes the 
historic"? 

A: (Fred Wilson) 1 was trying to illuminate how 
the aesthetic can be used lo reac h people on a 
deeper level, as opposed to having people read 
ahout it. When I sav "the aesthetic anesthetizes 
the historic." I am talking about museum envi- 
ronments, which presume that the aesthetic c an 
only inform formal values. For me. the strength 
of the visual world, and how artists create that 
world, is tremendously important. But what I 
have a problem with is the limited application 
that people assume this process can have. 

Q: (From .no floor) Asa teacher. 1 would like to 
know how 1 can use your an in my classroom. 
A: ( Fred Wilson ) I like to make installations that 
are important to a particular community. The 
Mai viand project was important to the art com- 
munity in the country at large. But if "von are 
from Mai viand, von knew the people's names, 
and the names of the streets, and it had a special 
resonance. I like to do tilings in specific loca- 
tions, and while I have a particular approach, 
artists in vour coinmuniiv inav be able to provide 
a view of art that is different from that held b\ 
educators, critics, or curators. That is ,i more 
direct wav to access the kind of energx I am li ving 
to communicate. I would recommend looking 



lor local ar tists w ho will know how to "push but- 
tons" in \our community. 

LisaCorrin had the fabulous idea of using 
artists as doceuts in the exhibition. There were 
also the regular dot cuts. At First, they were totally 
freaked oui. but as soon as the children started to 
tell them what the work was about, they started 
c oming to me. One woman, who really had a 
problem with my work, admitted eventually that 
she was glad I had come to the museum, Later. 
Lisa asked artists to come and give tours, not onlv 
of my exhibit, but on art in general. These were 
very unusual tours, with some artists speaking 
personally about their relationship to the art. and 
their reactions, as While artists, to its content. 
Another artist had visitors peel an onion to 
demonstrate the "layers of history." Vour best bet 
is to go with artists from unit community. 
A: (Lisa Corrin) There were pre- and postcxhibit 
handouts and other materials available to visitors. 
Many of the doceuts are now going through 
sensitivity training so thai thevcaii discuss the 
exhibition with the audience from multiple per- 
spectives. Also, a package is being put together 
by Gloria Franklin that uses a raj) song to discuss 
the importance* of understanding history. I he 
kids relate to that message and better under- 
stand Fred's work. 

A: (Marianna Torgovnick) I want to add that I 
partic ulai l\ liked the list of questions that 
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respected tlie intelligence of the children. Alter 
w riting (Umv Primitive, 1 got a lot of" invitations to 
go to county historical societies. To cover the fees, 
I was often asked to talk to school groups. I w ould 
usually draw upon the v isual material in the book 
and ask the students to do some writing on narra- 
tive questions. 1 found that kids were already 
tuned into this stuf f ; thev alwavs wanted to know 
what their relationship to the material w as and 
who made it, 

A: (Lisa Cor rin) A professor from Morgan State 
University used those questions on a final exam 
in a seminar on "Children and Familv" and gave 
the students a chance to either address the ques- 
tions themselves, or to talk about how Fred dealt 
with them. There will be a full length publica- 
tion, from The New Press, documenting the show 
"Mining the Museum." The New Press also pub- 
lishes other books that relate to the exhibition, 
including Studs Turkel's new book Race in 
America and the catalog ol Joseph Kossuth's exhi- 
bition on censorship at the Brooklyn Museum. 

Q: (From the floor) I was wondering what 

Mat iauiia Torgovnick, as an outsider* fell she had 

goiien from this seminar. 



A: ( Marianna Torgovnh k) Being such a 
museum hound, 1 don't really feel like ;in out- 
sider. What I am taking back from die larger 
gathering is some of die energy 1 feel here. 
When I told my colleagues about what 1 would 
be talking about here, some said, That's a bor- 
ing topic, it's last vear's topic." It was good to be 
in a group that included people from different 
segments oi the educational spectrum to recre- 
ate the controversy, which 1 don't think has 
finished at all. 

Q: (From the Hoot ) You have spoken about the 
ba< klasb that has occurred. Could you speak 
about strategies f or dealing with that in academic 
communities? 

A: (Marianna Torgovnick) The strategy that 
I hoped would work w as a kind of "trickle- 
up/ trickle-down "approach. At one point, 
when you had to give perquisites to recruit 
affirmative action candidates, you could give 
them to everyone in order to prevent a backlash. 
As long as the money held out. that worked. But 
there came a moment when the money did not 
hold out. Now I advocate simply being awatv 
that the backlash exists; this will help prevent it. 
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tlKKNT W ILSON 

Professor 

School ofVisual Arts 
Pennsylvania State l'uiversity 
l'uiversity Park, PA 

Breni Wilson opened the session by explaining 
that each of the speakers would be comment- 
ing on a paper that had been delivered in a previ- 
ous session. Following their presentations, the 
i loo i would be open (or questions and comments. 

The first speaker, Dr. Gil Clark, is professor 
of An Indication at Indiana L'uiversity. His work 
addresses art curriculum theory and develop- 
ment, child development in relationship to art. 
testing development, and assessment in art edu- 
cation, particularly lor gifted students. His many 
publications include Educating Artistically Tal- 
i'n ted St 1 1 rfr // /.v and L 'ti d ers ta n di ng A rt 7 csti ng. 
(Mark is currently the Director of the Educa- 
tional Research Information Outer (Hearing- 
house* (ERIC), which is supported by the Cettv 
Center. 

Dr. Robvu Wasson is manager ol the Ser- 
vices Industries Studies Branch in the Vocational 
Education and Training Program with the Tech- 
nical and Further Education Training System of 
Queensland, Australia. As a supervisor of curricu- 
lum development and funding allocations for 
colleges throughout Queensland, Wasson is 



involved with education in arts, craf ts, and social 
sciences. Her research focus is the interlace of 
art, anthropology, and education. Previously, 
Wasson was a professor at Ohio State L'uiversity 
and a faculty member in the Ohio Partnership, 
the regional staff development institute. 

Dr, Judith Stein is adjunct curator at the 
Pennsylvania Acadeuiv of the Fine Arts and 
supervisor of the exhibitions of contemporary 
art in the Morris Gallery. The organizer of over 
sixty exhibitions. Stein cu rated the traveling 
exhibition, "Red Grooms: A Retrospective," as 
well as "Sentimental Sojourns, Strangers, and 
Souvenirs" and "Figurative Fifties: New York 
Figurative Expression in the 1950s." Stein has 
also served as supervising curator for "The 
Vital Gesture: Franz Klein in Retrospective" 
and "Making Their Mark as an Artist: 1970— 
1985." She is currently at work on a major exhi- 
bition of Horace Pippin 's work, scheduled to 
open in 1994. 

Jean Detlefseu is an art instructor at Colum- 
bus I ligh School in Columbus, Nebraska, which 
received the 1990 Nebraska Kxcelleucc in Art 
Kdticatiou Award and was cited by Rcdfmnk maga- 
zine as one of five schools with superior art edu- 
cation programs. As the regional director of the 
Prairie Visions Institute, Detlefseu lias grappled 
with most of the pressing issues in art education, 
including multiculturalism. 
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The final respondent was Yesia Daniel, asso- 
ciate professor in the Department < >l Ai I I'.dui a- 
tion at Ohio State I'niversitv, whcie she lca< lies 
courses in niultic nil in al and multiethnic ( tu nul- 
lum development. Daniel is also the < ooidinator 
ol the Martin Luther King. Jr. InMiiuir lot Ai is 
and a faculty member in the Ohio Partnership. 



She is the author of the forthcoming Issues and 
Approaches to Multicultural and Multi-Ethnic Art 
Education and has received many awards, includ- 
ing a National Endowment for the Arts Com- 
mittee on Multiethnic Concerns award for 
outstanding contributions in art education and a 
faculty fellowship from the Mellon Foundation, 
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RESPONSE TO PAPERS BY ELLEN DISSANAYAKE 
MARCIA MUELDER EATON, AND JUNE KING McFEE 



GII.KKKT CLARK 

Professor 

Department oi Art Munition 
Indiana Cniversity 
Bloomington. IN 

Gilbert Clark's task was to respond to presen- 
tations made by three speakers of highly 
diverse backgrounds, Marcia Katon, June King 
McKec, and Kllen Dissanavake. Beginning with 
Katon, Clark noted that he was particularly 
impressed by her linguistic metaphor thai sug- 
gested we nved "native speakers/' people who are 
fluent in the art of another culture, to act as 
"translators" or guides to their art. Her second 
major point was equally significant: that we need 
to develop "deep fluency*" in our own culture. 
(Hark believes that discipline-based art education 
helps teachers and students achieve that "deep 
fluency" in the visual arts, baton's third assertion 
was that educators should strive to produce 
fluent speakers in as main cultures as possible. 
Again, Clark was convinced that DBAK con- 
tributes to this goal because it can address the 
arts of maiiv cultures. 

Clark felt that McFee's proposal, that art stu- 
dents be exposed to the sociocnltural insights of 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology, was "a 
big order" and not a particularly practical one. 
Her demand that teachers deny, reject, or ignore 



their own cultural backgrounds "is unrealistic 
and wrong-minded," inasmuch as no one can 
entirely transcend his or her background. As 
Katon pointed out, "it is not wrong to be our cul- 
tural selves, it is inevitable." Similarly, a teacher 
can try. but will not always succeed, in under- 
standing fully the cultural background ofeverv 
student. 

Nevertheless, (Hark observed. McFee has 
drawn attention to a number of important goals 
to which teachers should aspire, including an 
emphasis on art as cultural communication; the 
consideration ol how art functions in a culture; 
and the study of how art is bounded and defined 
by cultural assumptions. 

Clark reported being "bowled over" bv Dis- 
sanavake 's reference to a "paleoanthropsychobio- 
logicaP approach, but was relieved to hear it 
rephrased as "species-centric." Of the three pre- 
sentations, ('lark identified with Dissanayake's 
concerns most closely and found her argument 
for the common biological heritage of all 
humans powerful and convincing. He agreed 
with her assertion that cultural differences, 
including those reflected in art making, arc actu- 
ally a recent phenomenon in human history. 

Dissanayake's historical analysis also 
appealed to (Hark, who agreed that, in contrast to 
tradition-reinforcing and socially conceived art 
ol preinodern societies, modern art embodies an 
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ideology of personal expression, individualism, 
and originality. W hile the sensibilities reflected in 
modern art can be communicated to students, so 
can other qualities and values more typical of 
pre modern art. The extraordinary and transcen- 
dent, the mystical, the communal can all be 
explored in celebrations, ceremonies, festivals, 
and collaborative art-making projects, such as 
murals and plays. The development of cultural 
sensitivity through these means is more "attain- 
able, reasonable, and defensible . . . than multi- 
cultural teaching as defined by M< Fee." 

Clark believes that much of what was being 
advocated by these three scholars is actually 
being practiced by responsible educators, The 
Cctty Center tor Education in the Arts has been 
a leader in the effort through their production 



of the Multicultural Art Print Series and other 
materials. Similarly, groups such as I'NICKF have 
long championed the kind of species-centric 
approach to art and education described by 
Dissanayake. 

The three papers, however, did call atten- 
tion to certain educational obligations that need 
to be met. Special efforts on the part of teachers 
will be required to learn and teach the art and 
culture of diverse groups without patronizing or 
romanticizing those groups. Clark maintained 
that us teachers move away from holiday-centered 
ai t activities and projects and toward content- 
based study of diverse art forms, they will be 
embracing many of the goals of both multicul- 
tural and discipline-based art education as they 
originally were conceived. 
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RESPONSE TO PAPERS BY RACHEL MASON, 
F. GRAEME CHALMERS, AND ALFRED QUIROZ 



KOhVN F. WASSON 

Manager 

Service Industries Studies Hi and] 
Technical and Fun her Education, Train ing, 
and Employment 
Queensland, Australia 




ohyn Wasson began by discussing Rachel 
Mason's paper, which provided a broad 



overview of the history of multicultural educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom and a typology of 
existing approaches based on the work of James 
Banks. The presentation, in which the author 
was positioned "outside the narrative in an 
objectified stance," left VVasson with a number 
of unanswered questions about how the 
national consensus and solutions were arrived at 
in the I'nitecl Kingdom. Are questions of 
racism, and therefore national remedial pro- 
grams to address them, seen a.s only the domain 
of White teachers and students? Why was the 
"transformation ah" rather than the "social 
ac tion." approach to multiculturalism chosen 
for the national curriculum? Above all, asked 
Wasson, "what is it about the new national ai t 
curriculum that is capable of addressing the 
issues, concerns, and opportunities surround- 
ing cultural diversity?" 



Wasson noted that Graeme Chalmers con- 
fronted the question of how DBAK responds to 
cultural diversity head on and she finds the 
answer encouraging. However, he identified cer- 
tain criteria that DBAK educators must keep in 
mind, such as the need to focus on art as "shared 
experience," the need to recognize the values 
and standards ol art production in all cultures, 
the need lo recognize the arts as agents of cul- 
tural transmission, the need lo accept that "no 
racial, cultural, or national gioup makes ai t that 
is superior to another's." and the need lo recog- 
nize thai all students, regai dless of background, 
have a right to be respected. 

Alfred Quiro/, continued Wasson, gave a 
compelling testimonial on the ways in which cul- 
tural diversity has affected his own art. By describ- 
ing the social and political context of his 
development as an artist, he has connected his 
work and life to that of many others of his genera- 
tion, and suggests that the "new recognition" 
being afforded minority artists may be somewhat 
suspect. Quiroz. provided an eloquent argument 
for why more teachers and role models are 
needed for young, culturally diverse artists, and 
why stereotyping and tokenism of any kind is 
damaging to an artist's life and work. 

These three presentations make it clear 
that "we need to move beyond rhetoric and 
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tokenism in multicultural education to the 
transformational and social action approach/' 
This includes not only using diverse content, 
but identifying and utilizing culturally specific 
ways of learning about and experiencing art. 
Wasson's own work with the Ohio Partnership 
has convinced her that DBAfc is more than capa- 



ble of responding fully and effectively to the 
demands of cultural diversity. However, she 
noted, "opening the door is one thing, stepping 
through it another." Now that the theoretical 
basis for this enterprise is in place, what is 
needed is the commitment, passion, and energy 
to make it a reality. 
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RESPONSE TO PAPERS BY ALAN WALLACH, ROBERT STORR, 
LISA CORRIN, AND FRED WILSON 



ji/nrrif stkin 
Adjunc t Curator 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
Philadelphia. PA 

The speakers Judith Stein was to comment on 
had all addressed the issue of multicultural- 
ism within the context of the museum. Alan Wal- 
lach. as a theoretician and historian, analyzed 
how revisionist art history had opened up the 
possibility of institutional change. Robert Storr 
and Lisa Corrin, acting as curators, and Fred Wil- 
son, an installation artist, provided examples of 
culturally diverse practice within museums. Stein 
suggested that the presentations of the curators 
could be considered as responses to the chal- 
lenges outlined by Wallaces paper. 

In "Revisionist Art History and the Chal- 
lenge of Cultural Diversity/* Wallach compares 
traditional art history, based on connoisseurship, 
iconography, and formal analysis, to revisionist 
art history, which offers "a critique of the notion 
of the work of art as possessing universal or tran- 
scendent meaning/ To demonstrate the differ- 
ences between the two approaches. Wallach 
examined a recent exhibition at the National 
Gallery focused on John Singer Sargent's El Jalro, 
the portrayal of a flamenco dancer and her Gypsy 
musicians. He faulted the show for perpetrating a 
naive, Eurocentric "celebration of the 'exotic* 



that failed to examine critically the various cul- 
tural myths Sargent drew on/' 

Stein, however, was unsure about how revi- 
sionist art history would have changed this pre- 
sentation. Should the National Gallery not have 
organized the show at all? Should they have pro- 
vided didactic signage critiquing the meanings 
"inscribed" in the work? Should they have paired 
the show with a photographic essay on contem- 
porary Gypsies that revealed the poverty and 
prejudice they face? 

Wallach asserted that "a multiculturalist art 
history implies a program of radical democratiza- 
tion: the undermining of established cultural 
hierarchies, the redistribution of cultural power, 
the definition oi basic terms beginning with the 
term art.'" But, Stein wondered, as traditional 
art history is subjected to "the corrective cleaning 
of 'radical democratization, ' " what will be left of 
the elements of that tradition that have nour- 
ished generations of artists, regardless of color or 
race? She cited as a case in point the African- 
American painter Jack Whitten, who noted that 
he was "a great believer in art history: Art history 
not only roots me; art history serves as launching 
pad for me. I've had to go through the West — 
confront Western civilization. In the process, I've 
discovered Africa as the root of my being." 

Although Stein recognized the short-range 
"chilling effect'* of the current conservative 
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climate on 11 iiseum practice, she was optimistic 
that there would he constructive change in the 
long run. As Storr pointed out in his paper 
"Make It Real: Notes on Pluralism, Empirical 
Criticism, and the Present Moment," "Despite 
the present narrowness of much cultural 
debate . . . the tense pluralism that is the com- 
mon fact of our existence will inevitably be rec- 
ognized as //if positive force in an evolving . . . 
artistic tradition." 

Storr argued that political correctness is the 
"pink herring" with which the right has tarred 
the "diverse interests and diverging approaches 
represented by the term multiculturalism" and 
that it amounts to "bigotry by abbreviation. w The 
cpithetical use of labels like "feminist" or "Black 
artist" carries the discriminatory implication that 
the labeler knows just what to expect from such 
artists because they happen to know a single fact 
.bout them. Yet, Storr insists, cultural identity is 
one of the most complex factors affecting an 
artist's work: 'To expect certain kinds of work 
from artists because they are women, Native 
American, Jewish, or African American ... is the 
very essence of prejudice and the same." 

While some African-American artists con- 
sciously forge their aesthetic identity from their 



ethnic or racial heritage, others work in interna- 
tional abstract modes. To appreciate their work, 
one must think about how they use common cul- 
tural property and, given their background and 
intentions, alter it. These, noted Stein, are the 
artists "who have the hardest time, the ones 
whose work doesn't look Black." 

Wallach called for a "radical democratiza- 
tion" of museum practice and Storr looked 
ahead to a time when curators would focus on 
"the manifest breadth and richness of pluralist 
culture." Corrin's description of Wilson's installa- 
tion indicates that this exhibition attempted to 
do both by raising the questions; Who are the 
experts? What do our audiences want to know? 
However, from her perspective as a curator at one 
of the nation's oldest and most staid art muse- 
ums, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Stein did not expect to see such novel 
approaches at major institutions like the National 
Gallery any time soon, 

Stein concluded by noting that "change is 
scary." But it is also exhilarating and renewing. 
She believed that major changes would be seen 
in museums given time, and that, with "thinkers 
and practitioners like Wallach, Storr, Coi riii, and 
Wilson, the pace is quickening." 
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RESPONSE TO PAPER BY MICHAEL DAY 



J KAN OETl.KFSKN 

Instructor 

Columbus High School 
Columbus, NK 

Jean Detlefsen noted that Michael Day's paper 
exhibited "a bit of impatience about the need 
to defend or explain DBAK" in its lengthy defense 
of DBAE's inclusion of cultural and social issues. 
Day noted that DBAK maintains its dynamic char- 
acter because it is grounded in disciplines that 
arc themselves constantly changing to address 
pluralism, politics, gender, race, and other areas 
of concern. 

Day also provided examples of DBAK art 
instructional sets based on the art of Native 
American, .African, and other cultures. However, 
this section of his presentation raised for Detlef- 
sen the critical question of how theory is trans- 
lated into practice. How, she wondered, did the 
examples provided by Day fulfill the reasons for 
embracing culturally diverse art, such as gaining 



a deeper understanding of the world, fostering 
feelings of cultural belonging, or developing new 
insights into the customs, beliefs, and values of 
others? How do they meet the fundamental goal 
of art education as identified by Day, that is, the 
"development of students' abilities to understand 
and appreciate art?" 

In addition to the problems with DBAE cited 
by Day, Detlefsen would add concern about the 
selection of what is to be taught and why: "What 
do 1 want a student to learn from this lesson? How 
does this lesson relate to the stvidenf s life? What 
is the meaning of this work? How will I know 
when I am trivializing a work, a culture, or a con- 
cept? How should theory move into practice?" 

Detlefsen concluded that she agreed with 
Day's conviction that DBAK was worthwhile 
because both teachers and students can learn 
from it and enrich their own lives: "The payoff is 
in the enrichment of life that causes children and 
young people to be more interested, ask ques- 
tions, offer their own views, and enjoy learning." 
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RESPONSE TO PAPERS BY BERNICE JOHNSON REAGON, CARL 
GRANT AND CHRISTINE SLEETER, AND MARIANNA TORGOVNICK 



VKSTA A.M. J >AN It: J. 

Associate Professor 
Department of Art 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 

Vesta Daniel began by noting that, in singing 
the Methodist hymn "Father, I Stretch My 
Hand to Thee" in her keynote address, Bern ice 
Reagon was daring her audience to "reach f or a 
riskier personal and/or group experience, 
requiring that we bring something of ourselves 
to the act of cxpcriencing.'Thc experience 
Reagon provided w as one of listening, hear- 
ing, feeling, relating, emoting, and translating — 
all actions that influence the four disciplines 
of" DBA K. 

Although these actions may seem familial, 
Reagon suggested that they may take place within 
unfamiliar systems and under a range of circum- 
stances. Listening, f or example, may be active or 
passive, and may include physical activity witii 
parts of the body other than the ears. Listening 
can take plac * in contexts, such as a concert, that 
demand certain behavior and may be preceded 
by other activities, such as the gathering of peo- 
ple, and the bristling, chattering, and preconcert 
restlessness of the general auduMice. Hearing 
includes the sensitivity to nuances, such as a 



breath taken by a singer in the middle of a 
phrase, a sound that is as much a part of the 
music as are the notes. 

Translating is part of the process of compre- 
hending. It is the transf ormation of formal ele- 
ments, such as meter or pitch, or metaphor and 
symbol, into personal realities or behaviors, such 
as body language. All of these activities, which 
take place during a musical experience, reinforce 
Reagon s recommendation that multiple "experi- 
ence systems" must be addressed when teaching 
and talking about art. The DBAK strategies of the 
future must acknowledge multiple, simultaneous 
experiences as a normal feature of the aesthetic 
experience. 

At the practical level, mis means that 
instructors must recognize that there is value in 
the idiosyncratic nature of one's personal inter- 
action with art. Daniel then offered the following 
two suggestions toward this end: 

1 . Teachers should provide students with 
critical exercises that help them recognize 
their idiosyncratic or ethnically specific 
experience of artworks. 

2, Teachers should introduce and illustrate 
the notion that traditional standards of 
excellence can be challenged in order to 
reach a broader understanding of art. 
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If DBAE is to loosen the stranglehold that 
traditional education lias had on the minds of 
teachers and students, suggested Daniel, it must 
of fer culturally diverse content. Only then will 
DBAE figure prominently in the long process of 
cultural transformation intended to foster better 
thinkers and problem-solvers. 

Turning to the paper presented by Grant 
and Sleeter, Daniel noted that they had provided 
a clear account of the history of multicultural 
education in the United States, with the omission 
of the important work by James Banks, She reem- 
phasized their point that multicultural education 
was a response to demands made by the African- 
American community during the civil rights 
movement. Us proponents demanded the right 
to "be recognized, to be included, to be valued 
... to be f ree of educational paternalism. It was 
not intended to develop endless ways of saying 
Tin O.K.. you're O.K. " 

Giant and Sleeter reminded their audience 
that existing curricula do not challenge racism, 
and are, in fact, characterized by "blatant White- 
ness/' However, Daniel noted, there is no plan 
offered for addressing this problem and its 
destructive potential. This "nonspecific, all 
accommodating" character of the concept of 
muhieulturalism is its greatest problem, and 
DHAK risks inheriting this problem if it "swallows 
multiculturalism whole." This approach might 



leave historically disenfranchised groups, such as 
African. Native, Hispanic, and Asiai. \inericans 
"lost in the throng." 

in their description of the five most common 
approaches to multicultural education, Grant and 
Sleeter favored "multiculturalism and social 
reconstruction, which Ix gins with contemporary 
soc ial justice issues that cut across diverse groups 
and uses disciplinary knowledge to examine them 
and affect change." In the discussion of themes 
and the artworks that address these themes. 
Daniel recommended certain guidelines: 

1 . Possibly unfamiliar art. such as Asian 
American works, should not be studied as a 
monolithic body of work, 

2. Teachers should avoid the trap of 
attaching traditional, mystical, or religions 
meaning to all art that is not understood. 

3. Teaching strategies should be opened up 
to include the works of culturally disen- 
franchised and ethnically astute scholars. 

4. Local interests should be connected to 
world interests and art. 

Daniel concluded that an aggressive attempt 
to ally multiculturalism to overall education at 
the level of policy, curriculum content, and 
teacher behavior might be more fruitful than the 
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current limited locus on working multicultural- 
ism into DRAK. Additionally, the clarification of 
the historical origins of* multiculturalism as a 
strategy* lor combating racism might move the 
DBAE-multiciilturalism debate "beyond rhetoric 
to the development of positive and creative plans." 

Daniel noted that Torgovnick commented 
from her perspective as an English professor on 
the myth of a common heritage perpetuated by 
the existence of a literary canon. What Torgov- 
nick referred to as "canon expansion" is called in 
other educational fields "curriculum infusion" or 
"inclusion. " a process that has been vigorously 
opposed by conservatives as a threat to the 
"national cultural heritage* and an invitation to 
cultural conflict. Other objections that have been 
raised to "curriculum infusion" are that it 
requires that teachers be knowledgeable about a 
number of different cultures* and that the pri- 
macy of European history and contributions will 
be diminished. 

Torgovnick addressed several of these con- 
cerns by noting that her department continues to 



teach the traditional subjects as well as new ones. 
However* Daniel was not sure whether that state- 
ment implied that the traditionally omitted mate- 
rial was "added" on and relegated to permanent 
guest status. Although she was not against the 
creation of new courses, Daniel preferred that 
DBAE weave missing content into the structure of 
existing courses: The further marginali/ation of 
previously mismanaged cultural and ethnic con- 
tent is not O.K." Aside from this point, Daniel 
proposed that DBAE could learn much from the 
discipline of literature about using culturally 
based criticism in the analysis of various works. 

Interdisciplinarity, as Torgovnick described 
it, is something that art educators are deeply 
engaged In, concluded Daniel: *'At a time when 
racism is vigorous, when the police may no 
longer be your friends, when the definition of 
minority is becoming a source of confusion . . . 
we may need to look into sociology, psychology, 
or anthropology . . . to decipher what those reali- 
ties have to do with art. how it is taught, and how 
it is received." 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q: (From the floor) I would like to return to a 
subject that has been mentioned before: token- 
ism. I was glad to hear Iesb : >«md gay men men- 
tioned at the opening of this conference, but 
since then gay and lesbian issues have not been 
raised. It is as if the speakers and organizers do 
not understand the connection between gav and 
lesbian concerns and multiculturalism. At least 
this would appear to be the case since no speaker 
has identified him or herself as gay or lesbian. No 
one in this room would presume to hold a con- 
ference on racism without people of color or on 
sexism without women. Why have there been no 
gay or lesbian presenters here? It may be that the 
organizers assumed that their concerns could be 
subsumed under the general heading of "diver- 
sity." but each oppressed group endures specific 
forms of repression and raises different questions. 

In order stimulate some discussion on this 
topic, I would like to share some questions that 
have occurred to me over the last few days. 



1 . If one of the goals of multiculturalism is to 
build sell- esteem in viewers of art. would it be 
appropriate to add to the labels on works by 
Michelangelo, Cellini, and ('aravaggio the fact 
that they were gay? 

2. Would it be valid to have exhibitions of art by 
men who love men, or women who love women? 

3. What are the components of gav sensibility or 
gay aesthetics and what forms do they take? 

4. How does "invisibility" alfec«: the artistic 
process? No one ever asks an African-American 
artist if he is "out" to his colleagues. 

5. How do art educators deal with the fact that 
homophobia is one of the last societally sanc- 
tioned forms of oppression? 

A: (Vesta Daniel) I want to remind you that the 
history of the issues you are discussing, f rom the 
point of view of those who have been part o! ihe 
struggle for equality, follows a familiar pattern. 
Von are now experiencing the early phases of a 
predictable, evolutionary process, one that is well 
worth pursuing. I would advise you to keep mak- 
ing your views known and to recall that when 
multiculturalism was formed as a movement, its 
focus was race. In the course of its development 
the movement has expanded to include other 
forms of diversity, including sexual preference. 
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There are, by the way. African-American peer > c 
who are not "out" and have the choice to be 
either "iif or "out/* 

A: (Judith Stein) The questions you ask are ger- 
mane and complex. As M curator I was involved in 
an exhibition of Bay Area art. When it was rele- 
vant, as in the case of two artists who had been 
lovers, their homosexuality was mentioned 
because it was a part of their identity that they 
w ished to be known. But as a curator of twenti- 
eth-century art, I deal with the \vork of many liv- 
ing artists. Is it appropriate to "out" them if they 
have not, themselves, made their homosexuality 
known? In the rase of dead artists, this is less of 
an issue. Several important exhibitions, such as 
one on Marsden Hartley, have made the artist's 
sexuality part of the interpretive material because 
it deepens one s understanding of the work. This 
is a delicate issue and curators must proceed 
cautiously. 

A: (Comment by Terry Barrett from the floor) 
There is a lot of interesting and significant art 
made by activists from A< )T IT and other groups 
that art teachers are afraid to deal with because 
they are uncomfortable with it themselves. 

I would like to point out the parallel 
between DBAE and what has happened with art in 
the national curriculum. The subject areas in art 
are culturally diverse as a matter of policy, but the 
question of equity and social justice is cross-cur- 



ricular. Interestingly, the subject areas that have 
been most heavily debated have been history and 
art history. 

Q: (Martin Rosenberg) I would like to return to 
the point that Vesta Daniel made: that inulticiil- 
turalism as a concept can be too all-accommodat- 
ing, too diluting, and DBAF. could fall into this 
trap if it swallowed mtilticulturalism whole. 
A: (Vesta Daniel) In 1973 or 1974, when I started 
working with multiculturalism in Chicago, one of 
my jobs was with the Office of Urban and Ethnic 
Education, where I worked with teachers, par- 
ents, and children. Initially, most of these were 
African American. Bin over the course of the 
years, as I began teaching at a university, I noticed 
that the original notion of mtihictiltnialisin was 
being stretched to include everybody. There were 
schools in Chicago with eighty ethnic groups in 
the student body, and the teachers, understand- 
able would come to us for advice on how to deal 
with all of them. We had to begin to make deci- 
sions about how lo talk about lack ol representa- 
tion atid disfranchisement, and how to develop 
models that would allow them to incorporate pre- 
viously excluded information in any f ramework. 

Today my colleagues are saying to me "you 
cannot say that it is equitable that specif ic groups 
should be given more attention than others," But 
I say M yes I can," I know that there are certain 
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groups that are always going to be represented, 
either co\ertlv or overtly, because they represent 
the standard or model. Multieulturalism is 
diluted. It has changed a great deal since 1965, so 
teachers are saying "what do we do in January 
and February and March so that everyone is 
happy." We need to look at that situation, 
A: (Gilbert (Hark) I would like to endorse that. In 
the last couple of days I have been wondering how 
many school hours are devoted to art, and given 
that limitation, how the demand that all cultures 
be represented coequally can possibly be met. 
A: (Robyn Wasson) This relates to the earlier dis- 
cussion of trivialization. I do not think it matters 
how mam' cultures one covers, only whether the 
ones that are covered are handled with respect. 
A: (Brent Wilson) 1 have called this one of the 
"plagues of pluralism." !fwe are just trying to 
cover every culture, we are bound to fail. There 
has to be another starting point. 

Q: (From the floor) Given this country's Euro- 
centric dominance, don't we have a special 
responsibility to deal with Af rican Americans and 
Native Americans? American history, to a large 
extent stems from the relationships between 
these groups and the dominant culture. 
A: (Vesta Daniel) I read an article analyzing The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn that argued that, 
although it has been banned in many schools 



because the word nigger is used more than 200 
times, a close reading of the cadence and speech 
of Huck, and of much of the book, was based 
upon that of a young Black boy that Twain had 
met. The author also goes on to say that much 
American literature seems to be reflecting, in 
someway, the relationship of this nation to 
African American people, even if the theme is 
not, overtly, African American. It is an interest- 
ing idea but very problematic, because the 
author is suggesting that, since this offensive lan- 
guage has an African-American origin "it's 
O.K.," and this text ought to be reintroduced in 
the schools. This is an aspect of mnlticultiiralisni 
that can slip right past one, because it looks like 
advocacy. 

A: (Comment by Marian na Torgovnick from the 
floor) The incorporation of multicultural mater- 
ial in literature courses usually follows a pattern. 
Its first phase is tokenism, where one work is 
introduced in a self-conscious way. Next, whole 
courses are devoted to, for example, African- 
American literature, which is a ghettoi/.ing 
approach. Many departments are moving beyond 
this approach, including works by Black authors 
in general literature courses when they seem 
necessary, or providing specialized courses in 
African-American women's literature, slave litera- 
ture, novels, etc. This is a multiple model that 1 
prefer. A Black author may not be represented in 
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a Victorian literatim- survey, but issues oi race 
ccrtaiulv would he. 

A: (Comment bv Carl (irant Irom the floor) I 
would hope that we would not reduce multicul- 
turalisiu to particular curricular material. It is 
broader than that, involving philosophy, mater- 
ial, and instruction techniques. 
A: ((filbert ('lark) Although I agree in principle, 
as a teacher 1 must insist that materials are ci iti- 
cally important. 

Q: (From the floor) I would like to address the 
representational model of inclusion, which I 
believe is only partially useful. We need to make 
more of a distinction between ethnic studies, 
where single groups are examined, and multicul- 
tnralism, which f ocuses on society as a system. We 
also need to think more carefully about the rela- 
tional aspects of identity. I feel that at this confer- 
ence notions of identity have been objectified. As 
Jesse Jackson has said, "the study of the history of 
slavery is also the study of the history of the 
babies of the slave master." I urge a more rela- 
tional analysis of the way identities are con- 
structed in history. 

Comment: (From the floor) Kven if we could 
develop the perf ect curriculum materials and 
make all the right choices in the classroom, stu- 
dents also live in a wider communitv. Our chal- 
lenge, therefore, is to find ways of impacting that 



community as a whole and ol t arrying multi- 
culturalism beyond the classroom or the art 
department. 

A: (Brent Wilson) This is an extremely important 
point and relates to the central question of how 
art education can further social change. Have 
schools in the past been agents for social recon- 
struction? If not, it is possible that thev might be 
in the future? 

A: ((tilhert Clark) I remember reading a book as 
a student entitled Dare the Schools Build a Xnv 
Social Order? It \va? originally published in the 
HWOs bv Ccorgc Counts. It is now a required text 
in five college classes at Indiana L'niversitvand 
has been brought back as if it were a brand new 
offering. 

A: (Brent Wilson) Arthur Efland pointed to the 
fact that planned cities never seem to work, 
whereas cities that simply grow over time do. I 
sometimes wonder what kind of society educators 
would create if they had the power. 

Q: (Comment by ('laud in e Brown from the 
floor) I was struck by the call for a more rela- 
tional approach to identity issues. As an .Af rican 
American, a mother, an attorney, a museum edu- 
cator, my identitv is constituted by several differ- 
ent communities. Keeping that in mind, what is 
the practitioner's approach to these multiple 
communities? 
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A: (Jean Detlefsen ) What practitioners try to do, 
first of all, is to work with the student's own 
background, his or her cultural heritage, and 
his or her specific community. In a ninth-grade 
class, the students talk to their family members 
or someone close to them who will help them 
identify and recognize the contours of their own 
cultural community, including the art and artists 
it contains. They then go to an art survey text 
and search out some connection. Some can not 
find their own heritage. There are many Polish 



Americans in my community and the only con- 
nection these students can find in the text is The 
Polish Riderhy Rembrandt. This is where the dis- 
cussion starts about representation and the lack 
of it. 

A: (Robyn VVasson) I think that changing the 
social order in a community may be too great a 
demand on art education. Instead, we should be 
asking if schools can proside alternatives to exist- 
ing ideologies and give students some grounds for 
challenging prevailing values and assumptions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ct.Al/IMNK K. tlKOWN 

From the comments made by many of the par- 
ticipants, Claudinc Brown was suit that the 
last three days had proved very enlightening and 
fulfilled many of the goals of the planning com- 
mittee, including stimulating discussion and 
interdisc iplinary exchange. The conference may 
not have generated many definitive answers, hut 
Brown was convinced that the group was. at least, 
closer to finding answers than they were bef ore 
the conference. The issues being addressed are 
incredibly complex and simple solutions will 
not suffice. 

Belie! systems have been challenged and 
new professional relationships formed. The only 
way the conference could have a negative out- 
come. Brown asserted, was if the participants did 
not continue their dialogue beyond this forum. 

The speakers for this final plenary were 
reporting on the conclusions of the Affinity 
Group Breakout Sessions. Cnrheriuc Leffler is 
an elementary school teacher in the Kuciuo 
Klementary School, Leffler also coordinates the 
school s computer lab and a coummuitv school 
art gallery that exhibits work bv students and pro- 
fessional artisis. As the curriculum designer for 
her school's discipline-based art program, she 
has conducted discipline-based art education 



training and presentations for the news media, 
school board members, and othei educators. 

Judith Bryant is an art specialist for the 
Portland public schools, grades b through I 'J, as 
well as a practicing artist. She taught middle 
school for nine years and has been a curriculum 
coordinator for (he past six. Ms. Bryant holds a 
B.l.A. in painting from the L'uiversitv of Oregon 
and an M.S. in elementary education f rom Port- 
laud State I uiversitv. 

Martin Rosenberg is associate professor of 
Art I listory and a member of the women's studies 
faculty at the I'niversity of Nebraska at Omaha, 
lie also serves on the education committee of the 
( ollcge Art Association. In recent years he has 
focused on bringing the concerns of feminism 
and cultural diversity to the study of art history. 
( )ue of the architects of the Prairie Visions con- 
sortium. Professor Rosenberg has coordinated 
the I'niversity of Nebraska's preservice program 
in OBAK. 

Knid Zimmerman is prof essor of Art Kdnca- 
tiou and (lifted and Talented Kducation at Indi- 
ana University, as well as an adjunct women's 
studies faculty member. Dr. Zimmerman has con- 
ducted numerous research and development 
projects in art education, foc using on curriculum 
development, multicultural art education, and 
women's issues. 
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Janis Norman is an associate prof essor and 
chair of the Art Education Department at the 
University of the Arts in Philadelphia. With more 
than twenty years of experience teaching and 
coordinating art programs for student. 1 at all lev- 
els, Dr. Norman has worked extensively in cur- 
riculum development. She is the founder of the 
Art Education Connection of Greater Kansas City 
and has produced many presentations and publi- 
cations on arts advocacy. 

Anne P. El-Omami is curator of Education at 
the Cincinnati Art Museum and holds a B.A. in 
Art History, a B.F.A. in Art Education, and an 
M.A. in Art History and Art Education from the 
University of Nebraska. She has spent two years in 



Africa and Egypt working toward her Ph.D. in the 
History of Ail and Cultural Anthropology from 
Northwestern University, Ms. El-Omami has 
served as a consultant for the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the Getty Center for Education 
in the Arts, and The Journal of Aesthetic Education. 

Peter Pennekamp is vice president of Cul- 
tural Programming at National Public Radio's 
Program Services division. In this capacity he 
works to spotlight America s wide-ranging cul- 
tural mix. Previously he served as the director of 
the Inter-Arts program of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and assistant dean of the 
College of Creative Arts and Humanities at 
Humboldt State University in California. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



recorder: Catherine Lefiler. 
Klcmeutary Teacher/ Art Coordinator, 
Kiicino Klementary School, Kncino, CA 

The elemental y edui atoi\ who is responsible 
for iinpleineiitation, rarely takes part in the- 
ory development, and this fact can lead to a 
polarization between theorists and practitioners. 
The Af finity Group, however, suggested that the 
absence of an elementary generalist as presenter 
or panel member should not be taken as a indi- 
cative of the generalises role in the process 
of change. 

The topics of the discussions arising in the 
Affinity Group may have been suggested by the 
formal presentations, but tended to focus on con- 
cerns that affect the thinking and practice of ele- 
mentary teachers in regard to cultural diversity. 
Not surprisingly, more questions than answers 
were generated, including the following: 

1 . What is art? 

2. Does the cultural environment in a community 
and its school affect multicultural art education? 

S. What cultures should be included in the cur- 
riculum and should these be the cultures in the 
school or in the nation? 

4. How does one i ne "fluent" in a culture? 
How does one find I, idges to reach this fluency? 



5, Is it necessary to address the aesthetics that are 
unique to a particular culture? 

This last question was posed by a Native- 
American participant who noted that the word 
"art" does not exist in her language, but is 
infused in many other concepts, such as "reli- 
gion," "science," and "family." The group was 
particularly concerned about whether multicul- 
tural education "could be all things to all peo- 
ple," and whether it could be taught according 
to a formula. 

Because teachers are responsible for trans- 
lating theory into practice, and because changes 
in the total system must begin at the elementary 
level, the participants sought special recognition 
for the problems they face. The generalist 
teacher must schedule approximately thirteen 
areas of instruction into one week, as well as deal 
with drug abuse, AIDS, abused and homeless chil- 
dren, the learning disabled, language problems, 
and the physically and mentally challenged. One 
participant noted that society was "like a three- 
legged stool, with church, the family, and the 
school each constituting one leg," However, the 
first two legs are no longer functioning for many 
students, leaving schools with the sole responsi- 
bility for some children's futures. 

As practitioners, the participants called for 
more dialogue with representatives of higher 
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education. Additionally, it should be noted lh;il 
many of the elemental y educators had attended 
DliAK institutes and have been implementing 
superior multic tilmral art educ ation programs 
tor main years without a published curriculum. 
Kducators, however, will need liigh-<|iialitv 
instructional materials and < in i i< ulum guides if 
they are to become culturally llnent an:i enrich 
their art teaching. 

Hie group brief 1\ id.'iitificd some of the 
sensitive issues that can arise in discussions of art 
and provoke concern from parents, staff, and the 
coimnimitx at large. These tin hide religion, edu- 
cation, sexuality and representations of the nude, 
politics, and sexual orientation. There was also a 
consensus that agrecd-on def initions and struc- 



tures would help teachers "understand, sharpen, 
and refine the tenets of multicultural educ itioii." 
In response to tins demand, one participant 
offered a matrix whose horizontal axis consisted 
of the four disciplines of DBAE and whose vertical 
axes i . hided elements such as beliefs, values, 
artifacts, cultural expression* language, and 
environment. 

The successful dynamics of the group's dis- 
cussion led the participants to institute a network 
for further discussion and a participant volun- 
teered to assume the responsibility for organizing 
the network. The group report concluded by nrg- 
ingspeedy action, noting that the level of passion 
among teachers is high, and that the nation does 
not have the luxury of taking its time. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 



rkcordkr: Judith Madden Bryant, Art Specialist, 
Portland Public Schools. Portland, OR 

The secondary education group s first of three 
discussions focused on curriculum develop- 
ment. The key issues, they decid 1, were how to 
make curriculum responsive to multicultural 
education, diverse populations, and learning 
styles and how to help teachers recognize the 
biases and preferences that are communicated by 
their practices, language, and approaches. In dis- 
cussing tlie.se issues, the group discussed the 
problem of implementing multicultural curric- 
ula without trivializing specific cultures. The 
importance of translating theory into everyday 
practice, or "trciichology" as one participant put 
it, was also stressed. 

Consensus was reached on a number of 
points, notably that ; t is better *o teach a few 
things well, and emphasize the proco* 
mil' h as the product. Participants also agreed 
on the need for more "models of excellence" 
and networks for secondary school teachers to 
share information and ideas. They concluded 
that interdisciplinary, thematic, and cross-cul- 
tural inquiry would expand DBAE and make it 
more relevant to students and that local 
resources should be utilized to the extent 
possible, 



During the second meeting, which focused 
on DBAK's relationship to other disciplines, the 
secondary school group discussed the teaching 
of art from a historical and contextual perspec- 
tive, including the possibility of drawing on con- 
cepts from anthropology ».ud psychology. There 
was some disagreement about the definition of 
cultural diversity, however, and whether the idea 
of a totally inclusive curriculum is a reasonable 
goal. The group concluded that, although an 
interdisciplinary approach seemed appropriate 
for DBAE, care should be taken when borrowing 
from other disciplines so that the focus remains 
on the unique and valuable role of art. 

The group's third meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the extent to which art education 
can or should be an agent for social c hange. Sev- 
eral participants noted that art education often 
takes place in an environment that is not support- 
ive of the values and assumptions of DBA K. They 
concluded that teachers need to think of them- 
selves more as scholars and researchers in the 
educational process (lifelong learning) They 
should seek a forum for discussing strategies for 
implementing DBAE. theory in everyday practice. 
On a final note, they expressed the hope that the 
Getty (-enter would continue to sponsor much- 
needed curriculum development that supports 
cultural diversity. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION GROUP A 



recorder: Martin Rosenberg, Associate Professor 
of Art History. University of Nebraska, Omaha, NE 

The Higher Education Group A identified four 
major issues for discussion; definitions, goals, 
context, and implementation. 

1 . Definitions. The group noted the importance 
of definitions, as well as the danger of losing the 
larger issue of multiculturalisni in abstractions 
such as "political correctness." Traditional 
assumptions about art and art education must be 
defined and challenged in light of issues of cul- 
tural diversity, and the impact of inulticulturalism 
and revisiouini on the disciplines of DBAE must 
be clarified. 

2. Goals. To assist in defining goals. DBAE educa- 
tors should decide "where we want to go." Diverse 
issues and perspectives must be considered when 
setting these goals, including ways in which cul- 
tures must be considered equal in the context of 
art education, and whether or not social change 
should be a major goal of multicultural art educa- 
tion. The entire art education community should 
be included in the discussion of goals relating to 
cultural diversity so that a consensus can be 
achieved. 



5. Context. Community values, political dimen- 
sions, the culture of schools, and the nature of 
society all shape the contexts in which art educa- 
tion takes place. Some consideration must also 
be given to the opposition to multiculturalisni 
that exists in the field and to other new para- 
digms for art education. 

4. Implementation. In the translation of new 
ideas into classroom practice, new questions 
must be asked about art. How can the existing 
questions be refrained to suit a more culturally 
diverse approach to art? Do new questions mean 
giving up the Western canon or simply shifting 
priorities? How should artworks be selected, 
and how should cultures be compared or 
treated in relation to one another? Preservice 
and in-service must be adjusted to reflect the 
priorities of muhiculturalisni and the increas- 
ingly interdisciplinary approaches to the 
curriculum. 

Among the issues left unresolved by the 
group were the questions of whether art educa- 
tion should l>e used as a vehicle for soc ial change, 
how to guarantee that authentic cultural transla- 
tion, from a position of "deep fluency." is offered 
to students, and how value and quality issues 
should be addressed in a culturally diverse 
curriculum. 
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The group concluded with the recommen- 
dation that f urther alliances be forged between 
higher educational institutions and schools 
and that professionals should be granted credit 
for such activity. A similar need exists for 



partnerships among museums, ? hools, and 
universities. A network of people at all levels of 
art education who are interested in furthering 
the goals of cultural diversity should be 
established. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION GROUP B 



recorder: Knid Zimmerman, Professor of Art 
Kducation, Indiana I'niversm. Bloomingtoii, IN 

Higher Kdueation Croup B began their meet- 
ings with a discussion of the cultural roots 
and biases of the participants. Although the 
group appeared "nionociiltiirar in the sense that 
it was composed of White men and women, it was 
discovered that they represented different sexual 
orientations, religions, and ethnicities. All 
shared, however, a dedication to the teaching of 
art to students of all backgrounds. 

There were two issues that the group could 
not resolve during their discussions. The first con- 
cerned the relationship between DBAK and cul- 
tural diversity and centered on whether cultural 
diversiiv could Ix* added to the existing DBAK para- 
digm, or if DBAK needed to be radically restruc- 
tured, in a "paradigm shift." to become culturally 
diverse. The sec ond issue was one of ac ademic f ree- 
dom: "( an or should von dictate to a faculty mem- 
ber wh.it he or she should leac h or how to behave?" 
The bulk of (he discussions occurred simultnne- 
oiislv in subgroups with the following results: 

SUBGROUP J: FACILITATING THE 
PARADIGM SHIFT 

Because 1 it is not possible to ccintiiuiuush 
add new materials to the cm rienhuu, subgroup I 
focused on the leasibilitv ol a paradigm shift 
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within DBAK and the development of art curric- 
ula. Current frameworks include the "Royal 
Academy" approac h, the "telephone book" or all- 
iuclusive approach, and the "consumer reports" 
approach, which argues for the importance of 
particular works and cultures. The group pro- 
posed that a "reflexive critical inquiry model" 
could be used to modify these* frameworks in 
light of the concerns of cultural diversity, Thev 
also suggested that goals and content should 
be used 

1 . to facilitate students* study of artworks, and 

2. to help teachers make curriculum choices 
relevant to all their students. 

Other suggestions from this group included 
the development of a pool of "content helpers" 
or resources in the local community and the 
articulation of culturally consistent values 
through aesthetic inquiry, so that "big" questions 
can be addressed, 

SUBGROUP 2: CHANGING THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 

This subgroup addressed the problem of 
increasing support for multiculturalism in the 
college or university setting. Some of their sug- 
gestions included the following: 
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1 . ('.hanging the "supply and demand'* relation- 
ship through active rc< ruiliiieut of diverse stu- 
dents ami faculty, I his process should he $in as 
early as the middle school urns, 

2. Encouraging faculty to play strong mentoring 
roles and create supportive environments for 
diverse students. This will require modilving u ;i- 
ditional practices in higher education, such as 
tenure review procedures and reward svsteuis, 
that inhibit the development of a diverse envi- 
ronment. 

3. Taking advantage of the expectation in the 
university community that the art and art educa- 
tion faculties will he nontraditional and the first 
to initiate and implement changes. 

SUBGROUP 3: PRESERVICE TEACHER 
PREPARATION 

Subgroup 3 raised the f ollowing concerns: 

I . The need to generate support lor multicultural 
education among administrators at all levels. 

L\ The need for partnerships with experts in the 
social sciences to help in addressing multicul- 
tural issues in class. 

3. The importance of encouraging college and 
university students to "take ownership" of their 



learning experiences, including bringing their 
multicultural understandings to bear on the 
processes of teaching and learning. 

1. Hie need to encourage college and university 
students to engage in early field experiences with 
diverse student populations. 

SUBGROUP 4: SHAPING THE NEW 
GENERATION 

The key question discussed by this sub- 
group was: "What kind of art education doc- 
toral students do wc need to produce in the 
next decade?" Future doctorates will be 
earned in a new educational climate, where an 
emphasis on formalism in art has given way to 
multicultural, feminist, economi \ and 
political analyses of artworks. The canon has 
been expanded to include performance, 
installation, video, and other new an forms. 
The group offered the following as a key 
question for further discussion and debate: 
"I low do we assure that the new generation of 
doctoral candidates in art education will be 
thoroughly grounded enough in the works of 
art that are the locus of art education, and at 
the same time be well grounded in criticism, 
ethnography, semiotics, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and history that it will allow them to inter- 
pret these woi ks fully and comprehensively?" 
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A related question was whether there should 
be a multicultural requirement at the doctoral 
level and whether doctoral candidates should serve 
an internship in a multicultural context. The group 
concluded that there is a risk that future doctorates 
will be unprepared tor the cultural, technical, und 
theoretical challenges they will be expected to 
meet; therefore, immediate action is neeessarv. 



After each of the four groups summarized 
their findings, it was agreed that the discussion 
exemplified a key tenet of multicultural educa- 
tion: "No one can do it alone: we all need each 
other." To address the concerns raised by the 
groups, collaborations among many people of 
different backgrounds, in a variety of contexts, 
will be needed and necessarv. 
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SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 



RKCOKDER; Janis Norman. Associate Professor and 
Chair. Art Education Department, University of 
the Arts, Philadelphia, PA 

Bef ore reporting the conclusions of the Super- 
vision and Administration Affinity Group 
meetings, the participants called for a clarifi- 
cation of the unique role they play in the balanc- 
ing of theory anc ^acticc in education, In the 
course of their discussions, the group identified 
two tvpes of issues, which they called "Smaller 
Issues'* and "Larger Issues." 

1 he smaller issues included the following: 

1 . The need f or translators who can help 
teachers interpret the meanings of diverse art 
with authenticity and passion. Related to this is 
the need for quality in the level of instruction 
and in tin* choice of culturally diverse materials. 
Who should be responsible for choosing such 
materials? 

L\ The fact that there is a reluctance to change 
within education and that most teachers will 
choose to "stay where they are." 

l\, While the need for serious attention to cultural 
diversity was unanimously supported, there 
remain questions about how to teach a multicul- 
tural curriculum with integrity and depth, 



4. In-service, and the time to implement it, is in 
short supply. 

5. Teachers, who feel they are "doing the best 
they can," feel f rustration when they realize there 
is so much more to do. 

The larger issues, which were many and 
daunting, included the following: 

1. Cultural diversity must not only be taught, 
but must also be practiced in our schools 
through curriculum design, hiring practices, 
and sensitivity to the cultural backgrounds 
and learning styles of students. To make this 
happen we must know what is right, embrace it, 
and act on it, 

2. The two best prospects for change are preser- 
vice and in-service. First, higher education must 
become a signif icant partner in the push for cul- 
tural diversity, through recruitment, curriculum, 
and tenure and hiring practices, Second, profes- 
sional development, to reach teachers already in 
the field, must be redirected toward multicul- 
tural education. 

3. Because the arts are often a magnet f or stu- 
dents who are outside the mainstream — i.e., ESI. 
students and the mentally and physically chal- 
lenged — art educators face enormous pressures. 
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4. Because 1 children must enter school ready to 
learn, the Gem Center should make an oflicial 
endorseiiient of art education in early childhood 
learning, 

3. To implement multicultural education ut the 
level recommended by Banks and others will 



require a major restructuring ol the educational 
system. 

In conclusion, the group unanimously 
agreed that there must be a widespread commit- 
ment to change: This conference deals widi the 
what/ the next step is lo deal with the Miow." 



1 :j .2 
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MUSEUM EDUCATION 



recorder: Anne P. El-Ouianii. Curator of 
Education. The Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Cincinnati, OH 

The Museum Education affinity group consis- 
tently returned to what they identified as the 
primary issue: power and authority, its manifesta- 
tions and constraints, and its impact on aesthet- 
ics, taste, value, and history. Museum educators, 
who must work from permanent collections, do 
not have the choices af forded classroom teachers 
in regard to multicultural source materials. Thus, 
diversity must be achieved by raising issues and 
challenging viewpoints, rather than exclusively 
through the imagery and content available. 

There were certain areas of disagreement in 
the group. The first was over whether multicul- 
tural education was necessarily "transgress ive" or 
"subversive." The second was that racism, which 
lies at the heart of issues of power and authority, 
was not directly addressed during the third Issues 
Seminar. Last, hiring practices continue to be a 
source of contention, with some participants 
insisting that there are not enough qualified peo- 



ple of color to hire, while another group felt that 
the criteria for designating someone "qualified" 
was deliberately exclusive and guaranteed few 
qualified minorities. 

Among the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions made by the group were; 

1. Trustees and administrators should provide 
opportunities for museum professionals to 
address directly issues of power and authority 
within the traditional museum structure. 

2. Museum education has done the most to raise 
the issue of diversity in art museums, but the 
issue often ends there. Systemic changes in the 
structure and procedures of museums must be 
initiated to encourage diverse perspectives. 
Professional arenas must be created to address 
the need for change throughout the museum 
community, 

S. Museum directors must develop long-range 
plans to serve as "brokers* 1 of cultural resources 
to teachers and educational institutions, as well 
as long-range plans for implementing cultural 
diversitv. 
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CROSS-REPRESENTATIVE 



recorder: Peter Pennekamp, 

Vice President for Cultural Programs, 

National Public Radio. Washington, DC. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1 , Assess tin Tic -iilum materials to determine if 
dif ferent, and a greater variety of, materials are 
needed. The goal is to ensure that substantive 
and usable materials are available for use in pre- 
sei vic e, primary, and secondary education. 

4 i. Provide staf f development to support use of 
materials. 

IV Scholars should be aware of the realities of the 
classroom. Don't put down practicing teachers! 

\. Increase col laboration with social scientists and 
all other knowledgeable people when appropriate, 
and generally promote interdisciplinary teaching. 

5. Encourage teachers wherever and whenever 
possible to increase students' tolerance and 
appreciation of diverse art. Teachers should be 
encouraged to see diversity as enriching; lack of 
diversity as boring. 

fi. Include artifacts and information from a broad 
range of art worlds. Examples given include: car- 
nivals, advertising, rock concerts, graffiti, design, 
comic books, architecture, film and video, 
murals, radio. 



7. Make more of a connection between the visual 
and performing arts. 

8. Develop a booklet of success stories on imple- 
menting DBAE and diversity in the classroom. 

9. Training in critical visual skills about mass 
media should be included as part of the art canon. 

10. Determine ways to better use the capabilities 
of living resources, e.g.. artists-in-residence, in 
classrooms for substantive, multicultural, educa- 
tional value. 

I I . Teachers should be encouraged to use the 
materials creatively, as well as to be responsible to 
facts and traditions. (Fred Wilson inspired). 

ISSUES UNRESOLVED: 

1 . There is art that can't be taught without raising 
social, psychological, or political problems: Eliot, 
Pound. Custom (kiya. Does "nasty" art belong in 
the precollege classroom ? 

2. Where does cultural "authority" reside? Who 
can and should speak for communities and 
traditions not now represented, or poorly 
represented? 

3. The inclusion of a full range of American cul- 
tures must be covered in K-12. not in anv given 
vear. 
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CLOSING STATEMENT 



TH.ANimv Ft. NUCHA Kl. KKNDAl.l. 

Program Officer 

Getty Center for Education in the Arts 
Santa Monica, CA 

Thandiwee Michael Kendall began her presen- 
tation by thanking the participants, the (ie in- 
Trust and its staff, Pacific Visions, and the other 
technical and support personnel who con- 
tributed to the Third Issues Seminar, She noted 
that her own decision to pursue a c areer in edu- 
cation was reinforced and encapsulated in the 
statement, "If you choose to he in education, von 
choose to serve/" Kendall belic\ed that service, in 
this context, meant service "to students, to com- 
munities, to parents, and most of all, to yourself, 
in making a better world." 

Kendall came to Getty with "no expectations 
. . . that is, in part, what service means." This does 
not imply, however, that one is not disappointed 
at times; it implies that one is as attached to the 
process that contributes to the outcome as one is 
to the actual outcome. Like many of the partici- 
pants, Kendall has lived and worked in a variety 
of communities, including some of the worst 
ghettos in the nation, "both the impoverished 
and the verv affluent ones." She has also known 
and participated in strong feminist traditions, 
womanly traditions of the African-American com- 
munity, as well as efforts for gay and lesbian 



rights. Her experience includes involvement with 
many people who have realized their own poten- 
tial to affect change and who understand the 
power of solidarity . 

To illustrate the true meaning of solidarity. 
Kendall cited a story related by Frank Judd, who 
left Oxfam to join the House of" Lords. Judd 
recalled meeting the Bishop of San Cristobal who 
had worked extensively with Mexican Indians 
and Guatemalan refugees. The Bishop asked 
Judd if Oxfam really had a relationship of equal- 
ity with the people it serves. Solidarity, the Bishop 
explained, is a process of identification at the 
level of the individual, group, and community. 
Solidarity, he observed, is "the modern meaning 
of charity." 

True solidarity is a process of enabling peo- 
ple to achieve their own goals and to discover 
and use their own talents, creativity, and powers 
of reason. As the movement for cultural diversity 
grows, it is important to keep this point in mind 
and to ask the question "Are we in solidarity with 
the communities we say we serve?" To be able to 
answer this question in the affirmative involves 
experiencing life with the people, going into 
their schools, walking their streets and communi- 
ties even where you may not be comfortable." 

Cultural diversity is not a new issue, Kendall 
noted, but it has gained attention in recent vears. 
I bis increased attention is due to changing 
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patterns of international migration and recent 
political and social transformations, including 
those Kendall witnessed firsthand in South Africa 
on the eve of the March referendum vote. 
Cultural diversity is a matter of human rights. In 
fact, the I97N International Covenant of Human 
Rights states explicitly that everyone has a l ight to 
participate in the cultural lite of the community. 
Cultural diversity is also a question of gay rights 
and rights for racial groups: "Homophobia, sex- 
ism, ageism, ahlcism and disahleism are all issues 
that must be more extensively addressed." 

It is not the task of the Third Issues Seminar 
to cover all of these issues, Kendall continued, 
but to serve as a catalyst for the participants, so 
that they can better address these problems in 
their own classrooms and communities. This mis- 
sion has led the (Jetty Center to call attention to 
the need for new curricula, materials, and images 
in the classroom, and to question the entire 
notion ot "values "and how they are articulated 
and communicated. Teachers, Kendall added, 
have too long wrestled alone with all of these 
issues in verv immediate ways. 

While many of those present were in Ari- 
zona for the 1992 NAKA conference, Kendall 
recalled, riots erupted in Los Angeles following 
the Rodnev King verdict. Ironically, Kendall 
found herself fleeing from her apartment on the 
edge of Korea town with a greater fear than she 
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had ever experienced in South Africa: "Here in a 
country where we say we are committed to die 
notions of equity and access . . . people are d\ing 
for change." Rodney King's plea "Can't we all get 
along?" went to the heart of the outcomes we 
seek from multicultural education. Kendall was 
convinced that a genuine commitment to social 
activism implies a matching commitment to 
social reconciliation. 

In the aftermath of the riots, many people 
looked again at schools — their needs, their suc- 
cesses, and their failures. One of the most imme- 
diate ways of changing attitudes is to change the 
people who represent those attitudes. L'nfoi in- 
nately, the data suggest that the majority of new 
teachers are White females who want to teach in 
predominantly White suburban schools, while 
the majority of students are children of color 
from the inner city. To address this critical imbal- 
ance we need a comprehensive program of 
change, including an aggressive action to recruit 
new people into education at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate level, 

hi essence, Kendall suggested, this entire 
conference is about wedding educational pro- 
grams to human rights. What teachers do in the 
classroom has a tremendous impact on the lives 
of their*' dents: it is critical that each person 
confront her or his own biases, a process that can 
be the beginning of major changes. But as we 
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' look into the mirror. * she proposed, it should be 
with the true notion of solidarity in mind and 
with a willingness to explore what we all have in 
common. 

Kendall concluded hy noting that change 
takes place within, as well as outside of, institu- 
tions. Teachers and administrators have as much 



a role in changing art education as does the (ietty 
Center. She urged all of those present to call any 
and all of the program officers at the (ietty Cen- 
ter and keep them apprised of their needs and 
progress: "We need you working on the outside, 
pushing to create change, as we push the walls 
from the inside." 
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The following honks. games, videotapes, and other m;ut - 
rials v\ere available in the rcsouirc room at DUAL uwl ('ul- 
ttimi l>tvrr\it\. The list is not meant to he comprehensive 
«uul inclusion docs not imply endorsement hv the ( iettv 
( '.ente i" tor Kdncation in the Arts, 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS AND GAMES 

Alaro. Oxfam. 

Through matching ami observation, children ran get to 
know a specific foi in ol 'artistic expression in thisactivitv 
pack based on traditional textile production in Nigeria. 

The Apaches and Navajos. ( .1 i/niac . 

Th is cas\ -to-read pic tin e book is used to introduce K-4 

students to these Native American Cultures. 

Artery. ( ai/ma< . 

I his ait g. line is designed to develop students' skills ot 
description, auahsis. and intei pretation; to identify 
MihjfM t mattei ; and to re< ogni/e properties ol artworks. 
In< hides I v «s" ait repiodm tions ot western and non- 
western images. Plav mg < ards are in Knglish and Spanish. 

Bellerophon Coloring Books: 

Ancient ( ihina 
The Ancient Neai Fast 
Ancient Africa 
Ancient Kg\pl 
Aneiem I l.iwaii 
Am ient India 
Ancient Ireland 
( ii eal Indians ot ( .alifoi nia 
Im.is. .Wtccsand Mavas 
Japan 

Queen Netertiti 

I lie Ston ol Att ic a and Met Flags to ( .oloi 

Board Games from Around the World. ( Klatn. 

I In ee different board games ate iiu hided in I his p.n k 

lor middle elementarv students. 



Civil War Heroines. Bellerophon Books. 
These daring women and their heroic stories are pre- 
sented. 

Cowgirls. Bellerophon Books. 

Shows working ranch women, movie queens, rodeo stars, 
and Wild I lorse Annie, who worked to save wild mus- 
tangs. 

Georgia CVKeeffe. ( ai/mac. 

Kight pages of full-color reproductions are included in 
the casy-t<vrcad biographv ot this American painter. 

Great Indian Chiefs. Bellerophon Books. 
Fifty stories of Indian chiefs at e told. 

Great Women Paper Dolls. Bellerophon Books. 
This paper doll book includes Joan of Arc. Susan B. 
Anthony, and (ioida Meir. 

Handbook of American Indian Games. Music lor Little 
People. 

Mote than I fit) games are in.roduced in this book. The 
authors explain the games' origins, how thev were 
played, and the role games played in tribal iile. 

Infamous Women. Bellerophon Books. 

Messalina. Agrippina. Lucre/in Borgia, and Knipi ess Wu 

are among those* included in this paper doll hook. 

The Iroquois, Cri/mac. 

A picture lw>ok for grades K-4. 

Manomiya. Oxfam. 

1 his game, designed foi ages I u.md al>ovc. is based on 
Alt if an case studies. It shows how a new development 
scheme undermined local women's role as food piodnrers. 

"Multicultural Celebrations." Modern Curriculum Pi ess. 
( lieated in conjmu lion with The ( !hildren\ Museum. 
IV Kton. 

Data's Cambodian New Veai. 
Who Am I? 
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Chinese New Year's Dragon 
( -at nival 

Imani's (;itt al Kwan/a 
Iff: The New Yeai 

IN >\U\ < >w 

St! awbcm 1 1 um ksgi\ i I lg 
A Firs i Passowr 
Korean Children's Da\ 
Three Kinds' Da\ 
Fiesta! 

Myths and Legends of the Haida, Indians of the 

Northwest. Belle rophon Books, 

Tales of Raven. Katies. Bear Mother. eU\ 

Myths and Legends of the Indians of the Southwest I 

and II. Belle rophon Books. 

Book i includes Navajo. Pima, and Apache stories. Book u 
includes tales from the Hopi, Acoma, Towa. and /uni 
peoples. 

Native Americans. Aladdin Books. 

A set of six hooksahoui N.tli\e Amei it an < luldreu. Ilie 
tea* Iter's otirii hnient guide pi oxides ideas foi ,n duties 
in various subjci l ai cas. 
I lawk. Tin S'oui Biodiei 

I he ( fill Who I ,o\cd I loises 
Buffalo Woman 

I he ( *it| ot die Sa< led I log 
When ( la\ Sings 

I he hescil Is ! hen s 

The Seminole*. < i i/m.u . 

f Iumms\ to ira< I |»M mi <■ hook lot ad i s k I mitodm cs 
students to t h is Name \uietu an < ultnie. 

Shoshoni. ( i l/mac 

I his pit lute hook i an he used .is a icsouu c lo intiodut c 
students to die Shoshone < nil inc. 

The Sioux. ( i l/in.K 

I Ills pit tut f Imm tk is suggested loi gi ades K- I. 



Spidorwomans Dream. ( a i/nuu . 

Indian legends arc interpreted in poem and art. 

The Story of Mexico. Bellcrophon Books. 

Mexican hemes and hcioines and thcii stories arc ptc- 

senied. 

Tar Beach. (a own I'uhlisheis. 

A |)i< tine hook. Based on hei siorv quilt, h\ artist Faith 
Ri lipoid. 

Token Response. ( Yi/mar. 

This game challenges students to ask cjuestions and make 
distinctions about art. Fight sets of paper tokens, repro- 
ducible aciivitN forms in English and Spanish, and 
teachers guide arc included. For 3 to 30 players, grades 
K-adult. 

Totem Poles. Bellcrophon Books. 

Parts that assemble a ceiling-high totem pole are in i his 
l>< >ok. 

Women Composers. Bellcrophon Books. 
Stoiies of well-known and obscure women from the mid- 
file ages to todav. 

The Young Reader. Boston ( ilobe. Volmiie vi. No. 2. 
Spring Hl<>2. 

This issue ol The Young Reader gives the titles and 
abstrac ts ol the Boston (Hobo's Top 2f> hooks in multicul- 
rural reading for children. 



CURRICULAR MATERIALS 

Accepting Diversity: A Multicultural Art Approach. 

Bai bar.i Fein s-Ranipolla. 

Hi is guide f rom Holmdale High School in New )crsc\ 
oilers educators a curriculum for developing their stu- 
dents' self-esteem and increasing their understanding ol 
a multicultural socior* . Through art, high school stu- 
dents are introduced to the similarities that exist among 
diicrso cultures. 
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Access: Information on Global, International, and For- 
eign language Education. American Forum for Global 
I'ditcation. 

l itis newslc Itc i . whit It is ptodiic eel eight times .1 war. 
i out a ins .111 it les. 1 est h nee in loi in. if ion. cmplovmcnt 
opportunities and pio^iam announcements ahum issues 
relating to inultit nltm al education. 

African-American History: Heroism. Struggle, and Hope. 

Sotictv loi Visual I'.dut at 1011. 

Aim ricnhuii that doc nments the < out til unions ol 
Alt it an- \nicri< ans t< » the giowth ot die l imed Slates, 
hu hides audio tapes, hlmsti ips. and teat hci sguide. 

Americas Civil Rights Movement. I eat hing Tolciant e. 
A video, pulilit ,11 ion and lesson plans using ci eativc and 
1 1 1 tii al dunking aie int 1 1 it led in this teaching package. 

Ancient Civilizations, /eplni 

I his pat kt t allows students in gi .it les K-S in 11 awl hack 
in time to am ient Middle I* astern < ivili/ations. 

Anti-Racism and Art in Britain and South Africa. ( Klam. 
A 1 eat hing prtigiAtii loi set ondatA teat liing that includes 
a poster, five slit les. a set ol phott »s and hat kgt titmd notes. 

Architexturc: A Shelter Word, /eph\ 1 

A soi 1 rt e guide lot self-din-i let I sintlv ol the art In lecture 

ol \aritius world t nllmes 

Art Against Apartheid, t Kfam. 

I Ins pat k enables le.u heis to examine issues lel.iting to 
apai tlieitl ami tat ism in South Ah it a ami the I niter I 
Kingtlt mi t In ough an at ti\e leal ning antl art-based 
approat h. Poster and set ol photos included. 

Art from Many Hands: Multicultural Art Projects. 
/epltM . 

Ste|>-h\-step insti nt tions ft n tint i\-scvcii art piojci tsaie 
inelutletl in this handbook for grades S and up. 



Asian American Books. Japanese American Curriculum 
IVojct 1. 

A catalogue of rlcmc ntarv secondary and reference 
hooks available hoin the |A< V. whose mission is to 
dev elop and disseminate Asian American educational 
materials. 

Aspects of Africa: Questioning Our Perceptions. ( )xfum. 
Tucmv etiltir slides are presented to help challenge the 
image of Africa and All ienns. 

Behind the Scenes. ( Kfam. 

This iiiservicc pack with photos and at thitics examines 
issues ot justiee and cqnalilv within piimarv sc hools, 

Beyond Blue Mountains: A Traveling Collection of Con- 
temporary Native American Artworks. Washington State 
Arts Commission. 

I his workbook encourages critical thinking and the 
analvsis ot ideas through the examination of the art ot a 
varictvol cultures in contemporary I'nitcd States. 

Beyond the Frame: Young People and Photography. 

Oxlain. 

IMiolos help form the wav we see the world: this magazine 
looks al the vvav thev are used and includes activity sug- 
gestions. 

Bilingual Education Handbook: Designing Instruction 
for LEP Students* California Department of Kducation. 
This guidebook is meant as an aid and model bilingual 
program lor teachers working three tlx with language- 
niinnt ilv students. 

California Perspectives. ( ialifornia Tomorrow. 
An anthology ol readings about culture and t un it ula 
Iroin the California Tomorrow Kducation lot .1 lliwrsc 
Socielv project. 

The Co Him bus Encounter: A Multicultural View. Xcphw. 
Takes a multicultural look at Columbus's \ovagcs to ihe 
Auiet it as. Sclf-diicctcrl studv units lor grades K-5 and 
l~X. 
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Com milted to Print: Social mid Political Themes in 
Recent American Printed An, Sand a k. 
These SS slides air hased nil llie cshihiliou held ;ii tile 
Miiseittn ol M« kIci II Vn. Net* Ytitk. in l!WK. 

Comparing Cult hick. A phu 

\\\ ililcgi .ililig so< la! studies and language aMs. these , 
11 nils use let lei s. .mil pel si Mi. 1 1 .11 i i nuns to exploit* olhci 
i nil m es, Spn.il-lii »m id. ^1 .ides 1 -0. 

Cultural Conflicts: Case Studies in a World of Change. 

/cph\ i 

I his hfidk pi eseills ,1 m i irs ol i u ll m .il c hailgc sil u.tl inns 
.Humid the w • >i Id. < »ladcs "> I LV 

Cultural Journey; Elghty-lnnr Art and Social Studies 
Activities Aruund the Win Id. /eplnt 

I Ills soft hi nine I In iok ti 1 1 1 c if 1 1 li e-i I he si l if t\ nf c liltili *ll 
.mill I tipt lit tlllc'l'J .11 1 111* *»i l< IM e. 14 ri ig| a pin ,111(1 ill I. 
( .i.ides 7 1 1! 

Creacli\lty. < Mam 

i Ills MM/MmI till hides fl\ c wol Ks hops lot \ oi lit) gl oups ml 

If *.u tin i%> .il if ii il nihei < uh un s. people's i ighis, n.itni .il 
eti\iii>uiiieui. ptiwei .iiul oppicssion, ,md c noprt ation 

The Decade Show: Framework nf Identity in the 1980s. 

Saudak. 

These slides .uc fioin l he New Museum ul < ".onicmporan 

Hispanic \n,ihe\e\N Museum ni ( onlcmporari Alt. 

.u id i lie Suidii ■ Museum ul I lailcm. 

Kill i: Visual Art — MM* slides. 

Pail u: Video and Pei lomi.mc c Ail — H slides. 

Economics for Change: Understanding Economic 
Inequality from Different Viewpoints. < Khun. 
IT lis unit is part <>l a turrit iilimi project ahuui ecuimmics 
and de\eli)piueui education ihat helps \omtg people 
ii u rease their understanding nf ec oiiouiic argument and 
(lie ccniinmic tlhisinu of met puilitx . For use In student 
1 I tears old and up. 



Embracing Diversity: Teachers* Voices from Calif ornia's 
Classrooms. ( lalihu nia 1 uiiuniim. 
Repot ts the results of a piojei t that dot umeiiied (he 
needs and esperietH es of h >t cign-hoi n t hilihen in ( ..ili- 
ft >i i lia s< In nils, ,u id ti » examine the i hal lenges iiumigia- 
lii in poses to the puhlii si hool s\ siem. 

Faid of the Innocence, \uiM)fl.uii.iliuu l eague of B'uai 
IViiih 

A 1 1 >U1 se siudv ol I he Moli n an si lli.it uses the dial a of 
Anne Ft auk as a t en it a I fm us. 

Ethnic Perspectives Series. RI AC M ( en let . 

I I lis set ol foui hooks p; eset us [ .S. Iiistm \ Ii mn di\ii se 
el In i ii points o|\ iew. The set im hides the following 
titles: 

I he Asian Anient an F.xpei iciu c 
An Mm an Ainci it an IVispci n\c 
An \mei it .hi huiiatt Pei spei live 
An 1 lisp.mii I ..i lino Pei spei the 

Everything Ks Somewhere: The Geography Quiz Rook. 

/cpliu . 

This sei ions \ci Itutuoj ous look at gcogiapln contains 'Ml 
ijiii/zeson countries, t Innate, hiotl and health, diadcs.i 
and up. 

Exploring the Third World: Development in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. American Forum toi (ilohal Ethicad<»u. 
This c urriculum unit focuses on issues of development in 
the Third World. Lessons focus on eeouonn . environ- 
incni. and population. For grades 7-I'J to adult. 

Festivals of Light. I S. Committee lor I NK KF. 
A multimedia kit designed to introduce audiem es to sim- 
ilarities and differences in thewavs festivals of light air 
I'eleht ateil around the world and to stimulate interest in 
the lives and cultures of the people portravrtl. 
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Folktales: Teaching Reading through Visualization and 
Drawing. /cph\ r. 

Promotes rc.iding and comprehension through the pre- 
sentation of multicultural stories am 1 Irawing aciixilics. 

Fun with Hieroglyphics. Zeph\r. 

Sci of twcni\-lour stamps representing the sounds in the 
htcioghphics alphabet, .111 ink pad and cxplanators 
booklet are iiu hided in this kit. 

Get the Picture. ( >xf .1111. 

I his te.u her s handlw ink cxpl< >i es ideas almut visual liter- 
al 1 in liie pi iinaiA ilassroom. Included are strategies for 
mn-siig,ttiug the "tt nth" of photographs in their rcprescn- 
tation t >( 1 eahl\ . and issues of gender and race are raised. 

(letting on with Others. < Kfain. 

An .it li\ il\ park lor \eai -olds ollei s I h sessions 011 
gioup work .uid cooperation. This pack contains photos 
and world map. 

Global Art Slide Set. Saudak. 

This slide set is organized In t uluue and includes .Yfrica. 
Middle Kast. India. China. Japan, and Latin America. 

Global Connections Report. Oxlam. 

This is a review of secondary school links between Britain 

and countries in developing nations. 

Global Primer, ('enter tor Teaching International Rela- 
tions. 

Grades K-M. This hook offers a \ariet\ of skills-oriented 
learning activities designed for the multidisciplinarv ele- 
ments classriM mi. ( ■< tmh-hoiiud. with reprodm iblc stu- 
dent handouts. 

Hidden Messages. ( Kt.ini. 

This lH)ok includes pit mres, stories, and primed material 
for primal school < hildien and suggests activities which 
examines the question of bus in language. 



Hispanic Folk Songs of the Southwest. ( .enter tot I etch- 
ing International Relations. 

All overview of the Hispanw people of the Southwest. A 
cassette tape is included. 

Images. ( Kfam. 

Photographs and a< ti\it\ cards examine the wa\ il-l.'t 
\ear-4»lds see the world. I lie activities address gender 
roles, racism, wealth and povert\. 

Images of Africa: The UK Report. Ox tarn. 

The l'k report is part of an international study of images 

of the MW 1-85 famine in Ethiopia and other African 

countries. 

Immigration: Identic Ing Propaganda Techniques. 

Green haven Press. 

Suitable tor the elemental curriculum, this book raises 
such issues as the problems of illegal immigration and 
bilingual education. 

In Search of Mutual Understanding: A Classroom 
Approach to Japan. (Center tor Teaching International 
Relations. 

(irades 7-112. Offers a variety of lessons, exercises and 
activities designed to help teachers provide accurate 
information about japan. Focusseson major human 
activities such as religion, language and education. 

Interact: learning through Involvement. Interact. 
These teaching packets present scenarios in whit h stu 
dents c mfront issues of cultural dixcrsih through the 
simulation of roles. Pities of simulations: 
Amigos: a race through Latin America 
Empathv: the experience of the phvsualU haiulii .lpped 
Equalitv: the struggle for racial equality in a l\pical Amer- 
ican city 

Gateway: immigration issues in past and present America 

Herstory: male and female roles 

Honor: coming of age in Nati\ e Anu-i i( a before the 

horse 
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Investigating Images: Working with Pictures (in an Inter- 
national Theme. ( Kfam. 

I'sing the llicmc o| ing and selling, die at ii\ nit's 
dcxelop skills nl \ isit.il .m.ihsis .mil ohscnation. hit hides 
l J0 color slides ant] photographs. 

The Jade Garden: Ancient to Modem China, /.cpln i 
( irarics K-S, I his learning packet assists students in the 
siiuh of China. 

Kei Road Evictions* (Ki. nr.. 

This acirvitv pack, based on a real in< idem, is designed in 
promote understanding of the lcg-.il. economic and 
social problems ot" rural workers in South Miita. 

Making a World of Difference: Creative Activities for 
Global Learning. ( 'enter tor l eaching International 
Relations. 

This handbook n tie is exercises foi strengthening a 
globat perspective and etnphasi/es the arts. 

Mexico as Seen by Her Children. National Kouiulatiou 

for the lnspro\ cineut of Ktluc atiou. 

An instructional kit of materials about < Inltlhood in 

Mexico. 

Model Curriculum for Human Rights and Genocide. 

( ialitoi nia Si. tie B41.11 d ot 1'tliit ation, 

Series as a guidetoi ( lassiooin le.u hcison the 1 ih hisioii «>l 
studies on human rights ,11 id genot ule 111 the c unit iilutn. 

Multicultural Art. Sat 1 dak 

Ihcsc DO slides inn ndut c the .11 1 and < nlluie ol main 
nou-t'.uropean t ultuies, 

Multicultural Read- Aloud Kit. 1 1 < eiuet 
F.Ien 11*11 tan sc!hm>I lc\cl. A guide 10 selei led 11 nil fit 1 ■ 1 
turnl books complete with in ilalttms n 1 the li\n liet . dis- 
cussion questions, and follow-up at ti\ities foi use timing 
storvtime. 



Myself and Others. Americ an Forum (ot (ilohal Kdiu a- 
tii hi. 

I hemes treated in this 't-soiin e im hide in I cm < >nne< - 
m >iis between people, i oopcratiou. and t otiuiuuiit .it ion. 
hvcnU-fne lesson plans lot grades K-a. 

Northwest Coast Basketry Models. Knnsidame. 
I liese baskets ale 11I the I ImgU. KJic kil.it. < lallam. and 
I illooel peoj)lr. I hese models ai c embossed, dic-t lit. 
and iead\ hn asseiubh h\ ( luldti 11 01 adults. Models 
lauge ft out 'M\ ' 1 1 > I ' tali ,unl iu< hide dest sipli\c cssaxs. 

One World. <>\f.uii 

I lusicpoit tlcs< iiIms .1 11ai10n.1l icsuleiuial weekend ioi 
\oung people held in I 'WO It .iKouflci s .1 model tor olh- 
ei s wishing to 01 g,uu/e stuulai c\cnls 

Patriotism: Recognizing Stereotypes. ( ri eeuh.neii 1'iess. 
1 luce debates disi tiss the Uieiilsol paliioltsiu. Stereo- 
l\ pes ait 1 tdciiulieil 

Picturing People: Challenging Stereotypics. ( Kl.un. 

I sing the theme t»l Aotiih. litis nun looks al the o ilc oi 

the media in f < 11 miug siei coupes. 

Profiles on Prejudice, < Kl.un. 

l b is handbook iutlotlut es the issues nuclei h ing preju- 
di< e <md includes simulation .md role-pla\ tug c\cr< ises. 

Pro ject REACH Teacher Guide and Training Manual. 

Rl -At .11 Center. 

Middle jumoi high s< hook Pnnides lessons and actixi- 
ties to piepai e simlenis to li\c cf fecthch and posimeh in 
.1 t alb dn erst- world. 

Project 10 Handbook: Addressing Lesbian and Gay 
Issues in Our Schools. |Yojc< 1 10. 

\ tcsourt e dim Ion lot te.n heis. guidam c counselors, 
paieuisaiul s< hool-based atlnlcst cut 1 .ue pi outlet's. 
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Racism in America. ( »i eenha\eu Pi ess. 

1 his lie m lis is j),U t of 1 1 ic ( )j>|)( ism it; View | KM His series. 

de\eh >| x'c i in help students bee < HTU' dis< runinaling con- 
sumers c »t inloi uiation. 

REACH for Kids Seed Curriculum. Kb \( II ( iciiU't 
( irades K-<i. Pun ides ,i model toi intcgi attng the dis< i- 
plines .mil ini using lessons .u id ac ii\iiies w ii 1 1 mult it iil- 
lunil global perspectbes. 

Rebel Music. ( Kl.im. 

I'hc music of Jamaica and its in Mucin c in the I'liiicd 
Kingdom is presented in this magazine t< >r high school 
students. 

Reflections on Women: Exploring Leadership through 
the Study of Five Great Lives. /.cph\ r. 
Catherine the (treat. Oucen Victoria. Indira (>audhi. 
r'lcauor RoomacIi. and ( Hilda Meir are included in tins 
unit, which contains task cauls and discussion questions. 

A Salute to Historic Black Women. National Women's 
I liston Project. 

['his booklet recognizes 2 \ Ahic an-.\mei i< an women 
win i were* pionee rs in the struggle lor advancement in 
soi ict\. One page biogi aphics, ciossword puzzle and 
quizzes are also included. 

See Me, Share My World: Understanding the Third 
World Through Children's Art. Zcphx r. 
( '.hildrcn can learn about other children through the 
di .iw iiii^s of \ouugstci > horn sj\ Third World countries. 
lca< hing guide, student a< ti\it\ pages. InstncK prints, 
.nid a training video. 

Sonic Crafty Things to Do. ( )\(am. 
I his handlxMik ol things tor \oung people to make and 
do nu hale* ice ipes and games honi developing nations. 



Southwest Fuchlo Pol ten ModeU. km m d.u nc 

T hese l ead\-lo-aiseiNblc mode l> .ue ol San lldeloitso 
/.ia. |cme/. and Ac oma potten I lie potteix is n-pio 
dnced in hl.u k. .idohe i.m, and ten .it on a i ed nn i ai d 
sto( k. I lie models stand \ i" tall and uu hide dcs< i ipti\e 
essa\s. 

SPARCplug. Soc ial and I'u hi ii \it Resume ( ( enlei. 
This publication leatuies pnhlu at t. news. < iptiiious .md 
re pons. 

Teacher, They Called Me a , ! \uti-l)elanuiion 

League ol'R nai hVi it Ii . 

Reports the results ol .i stud\ c»l pi cjudic e among ele- 
mcuian students and suggests me dux Is ol c ombatling 
various forms ol discrimination in the < lassiooin. 

Teaching About Conflict: Northern Ireland. ( '.enter tor 
Teaching International Relations. 

tirades ti-1 2. This unit gi\cs an oxen iew ol the past and 
recent histoid ol Northern Ireland and demonstrates the* 
similarities between this conflict and others such as the 
Israeli-Arab rotillict. 

Teaching About Cultural Awareness. ( .enter lor Teach- 
ing Intet national Relations. 

This hautlhoi >k looks at the di\crsit\ « >l ideas and < ultm es 
in the < oniext ol hn thei de\eloj)ing Spanish-language 
skills. I lain louts ,uc wiuten in Spanish, (trades 

Teaching About Ethnic Heritage*. < rtitet lor 1 caching 
Imci ii.iin mal Rc Lit u mis 

I his book is designed to aid students m linking their elh- 
ni( it\ . idctuit\ and liei it age. Itic hides hibhogi.iphies on 
ethnic lu i u.ige and g< ncalog\ . 

Teaching Tolera nee Magazine. I eat lung lolctatuc. 
faulting lotrtttHrt isa hiannual public ation th.it olleisa 
i ollei (ion < >l read\-t< misc ideas and strategies m all sulv- 
|cc t areas. 
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Through African Eyes. Auiri i( .111 rot nut lor ( >lohal Kdu- 
( .Minn. 

This textbook helps students uudci stand < ilhrr sni icties 
through the ewsof otlici people. Readings ( (»\er tradi- 
tional, colonial, and mnderiMla\ Alrica. 

Through Asian Eyes. Amcrw ;m Forum (or (ilobul Kduca- 

tioll. 

Material^ examine and seek lo help students understand 

Asian \ nines. IV xt ho ok series hie lu<le: 

Through Indian l\\cs:Thc Living Trad it ion 

I'll rough ( 'hi 11 esc K\cs: Revolution and Transformation 

Through Japanese l\\cs. 

Through Middle Eastern Eyes. Aincru an Forum lor 
( t\< >l>al r.dncation. 

This ic\! hook inn odiu es I und.uneutal \ allies 01 coui licis 
whi< li lia\e hist* a ical times and .11 e .life* ting < tuiuge in 
tlie routemporan Middle Hast. 

Using Conflict Creatively. 0\t.ini. 

This \ on tli maga/inc oilers ideas and activities for explor- 
nig conflict and suggests \>a\s ol dealing with it construe- 
tiwh . 

Understanding You and Them: Tips for Teaching About 
Ethnicity. Y Kl( ( Icariughousc lor Social Studies Social 
S( ienc e F.dtu aiiou. 

Pic senis a < ompi eliensi\e view of how clhnicih should 
he Healed in l he ( t ii'i'ic uluui and the t\pes ol icsotirces 
and materials available lor studies nt cultural divcrsitv. 

Women m the Military: Current Controversies. ( a eci 1- 

haveii Press. 

Raises (juestious 4 il>< ml the issue ( A women in the militai v 
ami presents the opinions ol t \ wide spec H um 1 >t c\pci ts 
and lavpersons. 

Zuni: Traditions in Clay. < ai/ni.u . 
This unit introduces traditional wi hui<|iies of Native 
\meri< an pottcrv. In< hides .1 l J'J \ -S" reprorhu fiou ol .1 
/inii w.nei jai . twelve slides, 4 i sunuiiarv . ami studio and 
language ai is a( tivities. 



MATERIALS FROM MUSEUMS 

African Art. ( :le\eland Museum ol Ai t. 
This slide pac ket < 011 tains twenlv slides and a hi iel 
description ot each. 

African Art. Minneapolis Institute ol Ai ts. 

Set ol slides and wi it ten inh >i mat ion ahout the art li out 

several geographical areas ol Africa. 

Ancient Art of the American Woodland Indians. 

Minneapolis Institute of Ai ts. 

A set of slides from the Index ol American Design at the 
National < '.alien of Art in Washington. IM the slides 
are accompanied h\ an cxplanaton pamphlet tliat 
descrihes each image. 

Approaches for Looking at Art. ]. IV Speed Ait Museum. 
Willi a look hcvuiid American and lauopcau ai twin ks. 
the (iilt ura I context and ai t from three ai eas t A the wot Id 
are presented. Includes slides, question guide and 
resource sheet. 

Art and Life in Africa. Minneapolis Institute of Ai ts. 
I ses works of art from the collet tiou ol the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts to inn < whu e studeuls to the divctsitv of 
ait made b\ various vvcsict 11 and central African peoples. 

The Arts ol Japan. I 1 >s Angles ( ioitntv Museum ol Art. 
I Ins pat ket im hides li si ides with descriptions, an outline 
of ( lassi o« mi) r list tission points ami activities. 

Asian Art for Young People: Curriculum Guide, K- 1 2. 

\sian \tt Museum ol S.ui l i.uu is( o. 

I his ( 111 in 11 1.) 1 guide o| icteieiK es. stoi \v> and <u tivities 
was developed to a< ( oiup.im a series ol 7 art posters Irom 
the Museum. 

Carihhean Festival Arts. Minneapolis Institute of \rts. 
Imk uses on three lesti\ .li ti adit 101 is jj nm die West Indies. 

I he resoiiM e kit is designed to .issist w-.w het s in cxph >r- 

II ig the ( a 1 ihhcau ( 1 Miiiim 11 it\ with students 
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The Child: Concepts of Self. |. ft. Speed Art Museum. 
1 his kit ln< nssesoii aspct ts of ihe dc\clopmcnt of a child's 
m-II-coik epl h\ using selected artworks. Includes slides, 
question guide and resource sheet. 

Chinese Art. ( lew-laud Museum of Art. 
1 \\em\ slides and a hrief guide of ( Chinese art arc pre- 
sented. 

Chinese Art Treasures, Ucxcland Museum of Art. 
M< >st of the .li t presented in the 20 slides in this packet 
enriched the tombs constructed tor the aristocrat** prim 
to the eighth ccntmx. A script is included. 

Chinese Ceramics. Museum of Fine Arts. Boston. 
This slide set is avail able in a set ol 20 or 40. 

The Chinese Past: BaOOO Years of Art and Culture. 

Minneapolis Institute of Vrts, 

Color slide program provides information about the 
work.s o( art from "The Inhibition of Archaeologic al 
Kinds of thr People's Republic of ( .hina" held at the 
National ( iallcrv ot Art, Washington. I>.( .. 

A Cleveland Bestiary. < lew-land Museum ol Vi t. 
Animals liom medic\al r mope and a \ ai iet\ ol ( ul lines 
and historic a I periods are clepic led in these 20 slides. 
Includes suggestions for student at ti\ Hies. 

** Degenerate Art**: The Fate of the Avant-Garde in Nazi 
Germany. Los Angeles ( '.mum Museum of An. 
This packet is based on the exhibition that partialh 
recreated the exhibition staged b\ the Nazis in \W7 to 
ridi< ule modern art. Six slides with desi riptions. infor- 
mation and suggestions for classroom discussion are 
iiu hided. 

Egyptian Art. ( le\eland Museum ol Art. 

V 1 1 mil odu* lion to the art of Kg\pt. a booklet. 20 slides 

and at ti\it\ sheets are iiu hided in this packet. 



The Far North: 2,000 Years of American Eskimo and 
Indian Art. Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
Based on an exhibition held at the National ( l.illetx ol 
Art. Washington. 1).( that brought together works of art 
produced b\ the native peoples of Alaska. Provides infor- 
mation about the art objects and fosters an awareness of 
indigenous cultures. 

The Floating World: Japanese Paintings and Prints. 

( Cleveland Museum of Art. 

This packet contains 20 slides with an explanation and 
introduction to Japanese art. 

Folk Arts of the Spanish Southwest. Minneapolis Insti- 
tute ol Arts. 

A set of slides from the Index ol American Design at the 
National < iallcix of Art in Washingh hi. 1 ).( ".: the slides 
are accompanied b\ an explanatory pamphlet (bat 
describes ea< h image. 

From Victory to Freedom: The African American 
Experience. National Afro-American Museum and Cul- 
tural (.enter. 

Illuminates the n >lc that Af rit an Amci i< ans haw pla\ed 
in the formation of the national identic* ol'thc I Hited 
States. 

Han Tomb Tiles. Museum ol Fine Arts. Bosiou. 

Iwehe slides are of a lintel and pediment from a u mil) ol 

tfie Han period. 

Henry Ossawa Tanner. Philadelphia Museum ol Art. 
This packet contains 10 slides, si i ipt and a< thitics, a 
biojrrapln. map. time line, and \uleo 

Human Conflict. ). IV Speed Vi t Museum 
The artworks in these slides shi n\ images assc >< iated uitb 
\nri< nis Upcsot ( mil Ik t nu hiding an^t \ . plnskal < on- 
tiont.il ions; pi obi c ins < auscd b\ pooi < oinmuiik at ion 
skills, stru^lc \Mih emotions and I lie making of difficult 
petsoti.il (Iv. isaiiis Slides, t |uesttou guide and re souk e 
sheet ate tu< hided 
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illustrations and Illumination: Indian Miniature 
Paintings. Asian An Museum nl San Francisco. 
Lessons in conquest and ait, tales, uid legends fit mi Asia 
and the Pat U'u , a hihliogran 1 * , and l J0 slides are pir- 
seined. 

Indian and Southeast Asian Art. Los Angeles ( lounn 
Museum of Art. 

This packet is intended to help ehildreu between the 
ages of eight and twelve learn about works of" an on their 
own. It inc ludes an essay on Indian miniature painting 
and 3 reproductions ( 10 X 14"). 

Indian Asia. < Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Twentv slides and an introduction arc presented. 

The Islamic World and die Art of Persia. Asian Art 
Museum of San Krancisco. 

Twenty slides, description, and information are pre- 
sented. 

Japanese Art. ( )le\cland Museum >f Art. 
I liis unit includes an introduction to the art of Japan, 20 
slides, and a citrricnlutii connections list. 

Korean Ceramics; Vessels of a Culture. Asian Art 
Museum nl S,iu Krancisco. 

( lassioom a< m ities, glossarv. a l>ibliograph\ , map, 20 
slides, and inhu mation are included. 

Mathematics of Islamic Art. Minneapolis Institute of 
Aits. \ 

Set nl slides and written information that mav be adapred 
to \at inns grade le\cis. 

The Middle tlast: Splendors Past and Present. Asian Art 
Museum nl San rraiirisro. 

Tweim slides of ai l and their descriptions, as well as 20 
slides ol the politic al and phvsit al geograpl^ ot the Mid- 
dle r i slare presented. 

MulticuLlural Bingo. Museum ol Fine Arts. Boston. 
ActKm foi ussed kil with itistt itc lions, supplies, ol»jc( ts. 
Iwioks and pit tines. 



Multicultural Hopscotch. Museum ol Fine Aits, Hoston. 
A game, avai'abie (or rental fioiu die museum, dial 
addresses issues of cuituiul di\ersit\ and art. 

The Mythic Impulse: Gods and Animals in Indian Art. 

Asian Art Museum of San Fmnrisc o. 
This collect ion of" twentv slides introduces some of the 
inanv forms of the deity worshipped in India. Stories of 
the gods are included. 

Narrative Art of India and Southeast Asia. Asimi Art 
Museum of San Francisco. 

This packet introduces some of the wa\s in which the 
people of India and Southeast Asia have regarded and 
worshipped their gods. Twenty slides and classroom 
projects are included. 

Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Japanese Batiks. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Thirty-nine slides are included in this set. 

Out of the East Horizon. Seattle Art Museum. 
This teacher resource packet examines some of the ai ts 
associated with traditional ( Chinese scholarship. Includes 
lessons, handouts, sixteen slides, and a ( Chinese music 
cassette tape. 

Persian Manuscripts from Mesopotamia. Museum ot 

Fine Arts, Boston. 

This slide set contains 2") slides. 

Plains Indian Painting. Josh n Art Museum. 
This resource packet introduces students To Plains 
Indian painting. Slides and explanatory notes are 
included. 

The Powers of the Feminine: Sacred Images 

of India and Southeast Asia. Asian Art Museum of 

San Francisco. 

1 wrnl\ slio .'s and their dest liptions. a sheet of sun hols 
and their meanings, maps, and classroom ,u ii\ ities arc in 
this packet. 
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Pre-Columbian Art. ( .lo r Ian d Museum of Art. 

Tweim slides with an explanation on each art- presented. 

Pre-Columbian Art* Saint Louis Art Museum. 

A kit of tweim slides from 18 cultures, a 22-niinute audio 

cassette and a teacher's guide. 

Quest for Eternity: Chinese Ceramic Funerary 
Sculptures. Los .Angeles County Museum of Art. 
Six slides with descriptions, a list of resources for curricu- 
la!" development in (Chinese studies, and suggestions for 
classroom activities are included in this packet. 

The Romance of the Taj Mahal. Los Angeles ( '.ouim 
Museum of Art. 

This packet contains 6 slides with descriptions, a chronol- 
ogy, classroom activities and a Li-minute video of India. 

Saint Louis Art Museum Handbook of Lesson Plans II. 

Saini Louis Art Museum. 

This handbook contains 10 lessons that integrate the 
Museum's art collection with areas of the curriculum. 

Screens, Noh and Tea — Japanese Style. ( Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

This packet contains l><) slides with explanation and a cur- 
riculum connections sheet. 

Shared Treasures; Gifts from Our Ancestors, Seattle Art 
Museum. 

The resource unit presents the art and culture of the 
Northwest Coast Native* < nmmimitv. 1 essons. a< tnitics 
and t set of 20 slides, and descriptive v it pi ate iiu hided. 

Small World. Saint I .on is \i i Museum 
P.i 1 1 < Mir, (hi When in the Museum, is .i guide to \>oiks o| 
.ui in the Museum (hat shim < hilcheii hum an»uu<l the 
win Id Part I no. \mitiaf I f i in I Jik uses on glohal ai t lh.it 
drpu is .num. lis 1 a< h se< lion km hides t oloi pin its. ,n t ni- 
nes and in lot mat ion pa< kets 



Spain and Latin America: A Linked Tradition. Saint 
Louis Al l Museum. 

This kit of 'JO slides offers a hrief overview of Spanish art 
and its connections with the art of Latin America, reach- 
ing suggestions are included. 

Spring Blossoms, Autumn Moon: Japanese Art for the 
Classroom. Seattle Art Museum. 
This muhidisciplinarv unit is designed to show how 
nature is recognized and honored through art in Japan- 
ese culture. Twenty slides and a tape of Japanese stories, 
vocabulary, poetry, and music are included. 

Surrounded by Beauty: The Arts of Native America. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

Introduces students to a sampling of Native American art 
at The Minneapolis Institute of the Arts. Each object is 
discussed in terms of the cultural context in which it was 
created. 

Tartars Traveling on Horseback. Museum of Fine Arts. 
Boston. 

All 33 slides in this set are of one hand scroll of China 
from the late tenth century. 

Ukiyo-e: Japanese Woodblock Prints. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

This slide set includes !*2 slides. 

Views of a Vanishing Frontier: Bodmer-Maximillian 
Expedition 1 832-34. Joslyn Art Museum. 
This Outreach Trunk contains objects, slides, videotapes, 
and other interpretive materials. 

What If You Couldn't? Children's Museum. Boston. 
A multimedia curriculum kit that addresses issues of dis- 
abilities. Includes activity suggestions and supplies, mod- 
els, artifacts and audiovisual materials. Available for rental. 
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MUSIC 

All tape* from Music for 1 jttlc People. 

African Songs and Rhythms for Children. 

This tape emphasizes the close interrelationship between 
the traditional African approach and OrtfSchuhverk 
rhythm movement. 

Africa: The Machete Ensemble. 

Performances of Afro -Cuban jazz and .Afro-Latin tradi- 
tions. 

Beyond Boundaries. 

Music from West Africa, the Middle East. Europe, Brazil. 
Cuba, and ( ialifornia. 

Earth beat: Beyond Boundaries. 

The music of a dozen cultures is explored in ihis rape. 
Jazayer. 

Middle Eastern classical compositions tor contemplation. 
OboAddy, 

A celebration of the musical traditions of Ghana. West 
Africa. 

Okropong: Traditional Music of Ghana. 

Oho Addv, a master drummer of the ( »a pc< »plc. ( clc- 
brates the music of West Ati ica, 

POSTERS, PRINTS, 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 

An First Nations: Tradition and Innovation. Art linage. Inc. 
rat li kit contains ;i teacher's guide and l J0 laminated art 
pi nits. I he piogiam highlights the artistic innovations 
and traditions in five geographical and cultural an as. 



Celebrate Black Women's History. National Women's 
History Project. 

Nine African-American women, including Lena Montr. 
Lorraine Hansberrv. and Harriet "I iihinan. are repre- 
sent! on this poster. 

Great Black Americans Posters Series 1 and 2, 

Knowledge 1'iilimitcd. 

Kadi poster series features Black Americans. Accompanv- 
ing text on each poster ( 17 X TD describes the life and 
achievements of the person featured. Includes a 
teacher s guide. 

Great American Women Poster Set* Knowledge 
I'nlimited. 

This series of posters ( 17 X 'JiT) highlights ten outstand- 
ing American women and their achievements, features 
original art and has at < ompanving text on each poster. A 
booklet includes more biographical information, activi- 
ties and a biograpln . 

Hispanic Heritage Poster Series. Knowledge I'nlimitcd. 
This poster set portravs some of the most prominent and 
influential Hispauit s thiougli histoid to the piesent. The 
text describes the life and a< hieveinentsol the person 
featured, and the teat hei "s guide has additional back* 
ground information and activities. 

Images. Ox tain. 

"A photograph is usuallv looked at, seldom looked into." 
This quote hv Ansel Adams is used in this h)a< k and white 
poster. 

Mask Prints. Crvstal Productions. 

I his portfolio of twelve prints ( In x \ L S') depicts a wide 
varietv of masks from ancient to contemporarv times, 
and from all regions of the world. 

The Math of Africa. Knowledge I'nlimited. 
I his poster x :\rt") features the Ashanti weights and 
mcasuies, board g. lines, and finger gestures representing 
numbers. 
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The Math of Japan. knowledge Inlimited. 

Phis 23 x 3.V poster explainsjapanesr counting systems. 

Multicultural Art Print Series, tiettv Center tor Kduca- 
rion in the Arts, distributed b\ (Instal Productions. 
Two series ol two sets ot posters: MAPS i. Ahjcan-Atncri- 
i an An and Pari lie Asian Art. MAPS n, American Indian 
and Mexican-Aiuerit an Art 

Multicultural Art Scries. Shorewood hue Ai ls 
Reproductions. 

Irnagen trom African. Kg\ ptian, Aitiei i( .ui-ludiau. Mcxi- 
ean, Pucrto-RU an, Chinese. nmieitl IVisian. and ancient 
Kuropean sources. 

Native American Reproductions. < .1 i/m.u . 
I'll is edition ot IS X T2" lithographs highlights the art- 
works ot six societies. Karh reprodnt tiott has .1 teacher's 
suppletnem to help present information. Grades 

Salute to Historic Black Women. National Women's I lis- 
ton Project. 

This poster illustrates eighteen women in< hiding Rannie 
Helen Burroughs, Marv Ann ShacUl Cat\. Macs Kllen 
Pleasant. Maggie Lena Walker, and Ilaniet Ros> I'uIh 
tn.tn. 

Weaving the Stories of Our Lives. National Women's 
l*i ojet i- 

Postct de\eloped tot elehiaie National Women's llish m \ 
Week, M.ik h fi-PJ. The poster lean lies Laura Someial, 
hasketm.iker. 

Whose World Is the World? ( Klarn. 
A set ot TJ posters torms the basis tot teat lung about 
tacisut within the context of the world-wide development 
ot Western economic power met the past lOOvears, 

T .Vom en's History Month. National Women's Histon 
Project. 

litis minipostei antiouiit es the c nngi essional lesoliilion 
that designates the week ol Mao h I l ilh as "Women's His- 
toid Week/* 



VIDEOCA55ETTE5 AND FILM5TSIP5 

African American Art: Past and Present. Reading & 
O'Reilh. 

I his comprehensive snr\e\ ot African Amei i< .in ai 1 1 < in- 
sists ot three .'UMmuutc VI IS tapes ami guides. 

Bridging the Culture Gap. Cnpel.md (n'iggs Pi in ha twins 
This video conn asts one's own unconsi ionst ult111.1l \.il 
lies with those ot diverse world cultures and reveals die 
importance ot cross-cultural understanding. 30 minutes. 

Champions of Diversity. ( iopelantl Caiggs Piodm lions. 
Documents how change occurs within people; empha- 
sizes personal growth, changing demographu s and the 
benefits ol diversitv. !W mimites. 

Chinese Art and Architecture. Alai \\ >n Press. 
This program traces the neolithic design ot animal spii its 
through present dav art. Three programs on two videos, 
or 3 filmstrips. cassettes, teaching manual and postet are 
included in this unit for grades 4-9. 

Communicating Across Cultures. ( .t >pelatid ( iriggs 
Ptotlut tions. 

Shows how uusmidei standings result trout different 
stvlesoi < omtmmit ation and addicsscs the discomfort 
t men lell h\ |>ci iple \> hen dealing with issues ot races and 
geutlet . M) minutes. 

in\\Y Instructional Videos. ( •ic.tl Plains National Instruc- 
tional I c|e\ isiou I thi .in 

1 hese \ 1 dt os we 1 c pi odm ed in 1 ou|iuu lion with Prairie 
\ isions. on ol I he six legioiial I Ml U pi ogiams tut uled h\ 
die ( icIO ( eulei loi I 1 dm alloii in the \i Is. I he titles are: 
1' \panding \ I'.ion in \i 1 I dm aiton Models in D1VXI 
I list iplme based \i 1 I dm at 1011 I 
Disc tplnie based \i 1 I dm alion 11 
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Gentc del Sol. ( ."ri/ n ia< . 

This \> a "HTH'n c »l romprrhriishc ,11 1 units f lull in i rod in ts 
students to three Native minium ol the Americas. The art 
forms r«.*atnrcMl air: Mr\it an hai k painting, (-natrnuilan 
weaxing. and Unit hot \aiti | Miming. I he pi oi^rarii 
includes It hlinsirips and It audiotapes oi I WIS lapr. as 
well as \\ ten hci \ guides. It irpindut iblc Litif^n.i^c' arts 
tmoklet* ami niic poMci -M/nl map. 

The Gran Chichimei a: Casa Grandes arid the People of 
the Southwest. Ala i run l*icss. 

This program ti art's the Chi( himer ail's eat K nomadit 
lift* ill id recent c\ca\atioiis. Filiiisii ip. cassette, iiiaiiual. 
and wall poster arc im hided lui grades \) and up. 

Japanese Art and Architecture. Alarum hrs\. 

Fiw programs on three \idros, a teat bin*; manual anal 

poster arc included in dm program lor grade**)-! 1 .*. 

The Life and Art of William H. Johnson. Re .itliux ,\- 
ORciih. 

I he sot ial liision ot the lime ( I'^K-I*! UK} and (nliii 
sim > evolution as an ,11 list air \u a en n igrtlin tin nngh 
the use of hist oi it plnno^i aphs, paintings and miisn ot 
thr pri lod. Im hulls teat hn 's guide, \ idro and poi I lulu i 
ot S < oloi ir pi odut lions ol |ol in sou's woi k. 

Magnificent Minoans, M n ion h ess. 
11m Mum sans ol ( icic developed a gie.it . m I i /.it ion .ind 
passed i lit- .11 Is and si h im rs hinu the K.isi tn Km opr. 
\ idmoi lilnisiiip and < asscltc. manual and postri air 
im ludcd Im glades .'»-10, 

Managing the Overseas Assignment. ( lopekmd ( iritis 
l*i oiliM dons. 

I liis \idco slums how cultural misunderstandings ran 
alfctt thr travrlct s abilin in avarietx of dncrsc culture*, 
ltd minutes. 

Masks and Face Coverings. ( In Mai IVodiu lions. 
I his pmgratu poi tra\s ilif maii\ wa\s human fx'ini^s have 
sought to ahrr. disguise, ptntri t. adorn and immortalize 
tin- Luc. !m ludt'd in rhr HO examples are an F.sk'mm seal 
mask, a IVi n\iati minium mask, an African helmet mask. 



a Mixtec mosait woik. an \pa< hr tleul mask and < oiucin- 
por.m masks. Video oi tilmsii ip and Irai hn s guide ai r 
included. 

Tribal Design. ( ai/inat . 

Presents the major riilturrs th.it haw made M^nilitani 
contributions to the universal both oi ai t. I'licsc are: 
Alaska. New Guinea, pi c-( lolumhiaii Mexico. Pacific 
Northwest Toast, and Afrit a. t'aeh ot the a units presents 
the art of one culture. 

Voyager Interactive Media Catalogue. Y< i\ agcr. 

( lontaiiis information about the lascidist ami < oiuptitei 

technology dial addresses issues of ait in a \ai iet\ ot 

cultures. 

World Folk Art: A Multicultural Approaeh. ( .iim,iI 
1*1 odlit lions. 

I fiis pit >gi am exploit's the meaning ol folk ai t aiul how it 
lias been pasted down through hist on within diifci cut 
< nltiursotteii tietl b\ the tin eat I ot t otiitiiou themes 
Available in ti stuuul lihustiipsoi l J \ulcot asseltrs \uth 
teac bet 's pintle. 



ADDRESSES 

Ahopop Woi Itlwitle 
National I'nblu Radio 
LMrja M Si i eel. N A\ 
Wellington. IK. 'JIMWfi 

Al.u ton Pies> 
l»<). Box IHS12 
Konldei.Cn HU'MMi 

Amei it an l oi nui lot ( >lohal I dot .it ion 
■r> Jtmii Stiet i. Suite nOH 
New Voik.NV MMrW 

Aiiu*iit an Institute hn ( b.n.u tei I dm .itiou 
Dimension it Ihnldum. H'M*l lesoio, Siuie 'JJU 
San Antonio. I \ TH'J I 7 
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Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 

Golden Gate Park 

San Francisco. CA 941 18 

Ami-Defamation League ol B'nai B'rith 
823 I nitrd Nations Pla/a 
NrM York, NY 10017 

\i t Image Publications 

01 Main Street, P.O. Box 368 

Chatnplain, NYI29I9 

AT&T Language Line Sen ic es 

1 Lower Kagsdale Dri\c\ Building 2 

Monterev.CA 93940 

Bellcrophon Books 
36 Anacapa Street 
Santa Barbara. CA 93101 

Boston Globe 

The Young Umdn 

Public Relations Department 

P.O. Box 2378 

Boston. NL\ 0*2107-2378 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 93802-027 1 

California Tomo mow 

Fort Mason Center. Building B 

San Francisco. CA 94 123 

C.enter for Teaching Internationa) Relations 
t'niversity of Denver 
2201 South Gaylord 
Denver, CO 80208 

( llielsea Curriculum Project 
P.O. Box 5 186 
Yeadon. PA 19050 



( liilili en's Museum 
300 < .ongress Stieet 
Boston. MA 022 10 

Co|>e!and Griggs Productions 

302 23rd Avenue 

San Francisco.CA 94121 

Cri/mac Art & Cultural F.doration Materials 
3316 North Chapel 
Tucson. AZ85716 

Crystal Productions 
Box 2 139 

Glenview, 1L 60035 

Dover Publications 
31 East 2nd Street 
Mincola. NY 11501 

Barbara Fehrs-Rampolla 
Holmdale High School 
Holmdale. NJ 07733 

Cetty Center for Education in the Arts 
401 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 950 
Santa Monica. CA 90401-1453 

Global Village 

2210 Wilshire Boulevard. Suite 262 
Santa Monica. CA 90403 

Great Plains National Instructional Television Library 
P.O. Box 80669 
Lincoln. NE 68501 

Green haven Press 
P.O. Box 289009 
San Diego. CA 92 198 

Interact 
Box997-AH92 
Likeside.CA 92040 
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Japanese-Ann l it .in Cun it ultnn Project 

P.O. Box 1587 

San Mateo. CA<>4 101 

Joslvn Art Miisrimi 
2200 Dodge Slicri 
Omaha. NF. Ml 1 12 

Knowledge I ulimned 
Bnx.VJ 

Madison. Wl .WOl-OOVi 
Kunstdame 

IllWesi Delias Wa\. Suite 2Nli 
St-atilr.WAilHIlil 

l.ns \ugelcs ( olliil\ Museum ol Al l 
.V.fO." Wilshue Itnulciaid 
Ids \iiKC-li-s.CA!NMWi 

Minneapolis Institute of \i is 
2(00 I liiid \\nuir Stiulli 
Minneapolis, M\ .Vi 10 1 

Modem I .ilkttiii* Vu inn- Semi e 
I l'i iMli iiti.il Pla/a. Suite Jirjll 
I'lO I- ail Randolph Dine 
< .hit ago. II hlM»n|-t>JV2 

Museum ol Fun- Aits, lltislou 
Hi."i I luutuigtnM \\ciiue 
Boston. MA 02 1 |-i 

Mush ioi l.itllr People 

ii«>x i ion 

Rcdwa\.CA!lfonO 

National Aim- \mcricau Museum and 
< aillural Center 
P.O. Box 378 
Wilbertone.Oll 4.Y*8I 



National Assoi iation for the Kducation of Young People 
1834 Connecticut A\enue, SAW 
Washington, D.C. 20000-578n 

National Foundation tor the Improvement ol FdiHation 
I ail 16th Street SAW. Suite h28 
Washington, D.C. 200:to 

National Museum of Women in the Arts 
1230 New York Avenue, SAW 
Washington. D.C. 2000;>-W20 

National Women's Histon Projert 
7738 Bell Road 
Wmdsnr.C:A9rt-K)2-HTilH 

Oxfani 

274 Banhur\ Road 
Oxford. 0X2 71)/. 
Falkland 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Division ol Kducation 
P.O. Box 7tWli 
Philadelphia. PA I '.MO I 

Ptngi,im Ioi Ai I on Him 
080 Madison A\eiiue 
New York. \Y UN R2 1 

Piojei t 10 

I* an lax High S( hool 
7*00 Melrose Avenue 
1. <is Angeles, CA 00041) 

Rh \< H Center 
2W North Md.eod 
Arlington. WA 08223 

Reading fcORcillv. Inc. 

P.O. Box 302, 2 Kensett Avenue 

Wilton, CT 06897 
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Saini I oiiis Art Mi ist-i 1111 

I HI I'M Pai k 

S;iim Louis. MS \Y.\ \ 1(1-1 :tKU 
Sandak 

71) l.iiKolh Slim 

liosioii. MAirji 1 1 

Seattle \i i MustMini 
Voliintcri |\u Is. 
I KIOKasi Piospect 
Seattle. WWW I I- 

Shoivwood Fine An Repi <>»Iik timis 

'JTCIi'ii Road 

Sand\ Hook, C I OnlS'J 

Sot ial and Public An Resom re Center 

nS:> Wnic r Blwl 

Willi r.(^\ < .HI t N||-481)7 

S«m iei\ lot Visual frdin a lint i 
I .\ l>i\ei s\ Pai k\\a\ 
(.Imago. ll.lifHit l-PJW 



I rat hin^ I «»lei r 
KM) Washington \\ttuir 
MimiKi iiiit-tv. \l :Uilo I 

I \S. i '.OlIlltlllttT loi I \i< 1 1- 

:wi last astii sum 

\r\x Nntk. M HNIIIi 
Vovagn . hit 

I :V>| Pai iIm ( .nasi \ ligliwax 
S.ini.1 Monita.(.AlM)K)l 

W.tshiugion Slate Aits ( ioimnissioit 
Ait ni Public Plat es Program 
Mill atid ( iolnmbia Building 
nbmpia.WAWJMM 

/ephvr Press 

:WlfiN. Chapel Avcnur 

l'iUM)n.A/S;»7:VJ-:?44S 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Clnndinc K. ltm\Mi, III) 
Drpnh Assistant Sec i etnr\ Im 
Museums 

Sn lit I is< ii i i,n 1 Institution 
Washington. IM 

Judith Madden llnani 
Art Specialist 
Portland Public Schools 
Portland. OR 

Anne P. Kl-Ontami 
( airalor ol Kdi nation 
( aiuinnati .Art Miisrum 
( im innati. Ol 1 

Thandiwcc Michael Kendall 
Pi OK rum ( )Hiccr 

(it»tt\ ( '.cuter fur Kdu< .itioii in the \i ts 
Santa Monica, (.A 

Rrl>cc< a ( )i "Hia 
h'<mrtli-( iiade ( .lassioniii 
le.u liei Mcnlnt, Visual Alls 
Washington I- lcinentai\ S< hool 
Montel>cllo,(.A 

Pctci Pciuick.inip 

Via- President ioi < nlivunl Programs 
Nation. il PiiMit Radio 
Washington. *. 

Vastmdhaia Prablm 
Diu itor ofKducaliou 
Museum of (.outempoiai \ Ai t 
1 .< >s Angeles. ( !A 



4 Affiliations, titles, ami icgistration 
arc au mate as of |nl\ 



Mai tin Rosenl>crg. ph.l). 
Assot iale Prolcssni ot Ai l I lisloi\ 
I ni\ci sit\ of Nebraska. ( )m«iha 
Omaha. NK 

I- uid /iiiimei nun. Ph.l ). 
Piolcssot ol Art kdut ation 
Indiana I ni\i isil\ 
Itlnoiuiiigtou, IN 

PRESENTERS 

Judith Madden Itnaul 

Y. ( u tie i nr ( ihahiici s 
Pi olessoi ol Ai t I' dm >itn >i i 
I iiim'I siiv ol hi itish ( nliiuihia 
\ am (Uivei . IM ( au.ida 

(.illicit \ ( talk 
Piolessni ol Ai I I dm alum 
Sdiool n| hhti .ntoii 
Indiana I tn\i i sii\ 
liloomiuglou, IN 

I is. i (.(Hi m 

Assisiant Duet ii H 

Museum toi ( .in i tempo i ai \ Alls 

Italiimorc. Ml) 

Vesta A.I I. Daniel 
Assoi iale Piolcssot 
Department of Ai I 
( )hio Slate I'niwism 
( oluiubus, OU 

Muhacll). |)a\ 
( hair X: Profess* m ot Ai I 
I lai l is Fine Ai is ( leuler 
lliigham Young I ui\eisii\ 

Plo\o. I I 



Jean Dctlelseii 
I list | m to; 

( ollllllhlis I ligh S( l|oo| 

( olutnbus, Nl" 

Mien I . Dissnnatakc 
Indepciidcni S holai ami Visiting 
Resean h Fellow 

Institute lor Advamcd Studies in the 
Humanities 

I m\crsit\ of Fdinbuigh 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

Man ia Muelder Kalon 
Pi t ilessoi 

Department ol Philosophy 
I iii\ci sin of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN 

\ime P I' I J hiiaim 

( .ill V ( ii. nit 

Pi i ill swi 1| 

Dep.il 1 1 1 M 111 of I ill i ic tlhllll & 

Instiih lion 

I 1 1 in i i m|\ < if \\ w i Hisiu Madison 
Madison. V\ I 

l atlu Mm I i tth i 
lllsll in im 

[ in 1 1 ii i I' leun nlai \ Si In ioi 
Shei in. in I ».iks, ( A 

l<a< In I M.ison 

I le.id. ( Clilli' ill Pi islgi adll.ite 
I eai hci him ation 
I en cstei Pi ibtei him 
I eu estei . T ngland 

| ill 14* King Mi l ee 
Ptolesso! Fillet nils 
I ni\cisit\ oi Oi cgon 
hugcnc.OK 
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Jams Morn mi i 
( '.hail. An Kdi u atinn 
l'ui\eisit\ ot the Ans 
Philadelphia. PA 

Peter Pennekamp 

Alfred J. (^niio/ 
Professor 

Department of Art 
Lniversitv of Arizona 
Tucson. AZ 

Bernice Johnson Reagou 
Curator. Division of Commiiuit\ Life 
National Museum of American 
His ton 

Smithsonian Institution 
Washington. DO 

Martin Rosenberg 

( '-liristine K. Sleeter 

Associate Professor. Department of 

Kdiu.itiou 

l'ui\rrsir\ of Wisconsin. Parksidc 
Kenosha, WI 

Judith St<in 
Adjunct (ana tor 
Pennsvhania Acadeim of die 
¥\nv Arts 
Philadelphia. PA 

Robert Stori 
(airator 

Museum of Modern Art 
New York. NY 

Fiances R. Thurber 

Assistant Professor of Art Kducation 

Department of Art 

I " nivcrsi iv of Nebraska 

Omaha, NK 



Marianna Torgovnirk 
Professor, Department of English 
Duke l'niversitv 
Durham. NC 

Alan Wallach 

Ralph H. Wark Professor of Fine Art 
College of William Sc Man 
Williamsburg, YA 

Rohvn F. Wasson 
Manager 

Si-nice Industries Studies Branch 
Technical and Further Kdui ation. 
I raining, and Fmplouneut 
South llrishanc. Queensland. 
Australia 

Bient Wilson 
Pn >t cssoi 

Sc hool ot Visual Arts 
Pennsylvania State t'ni\crsit\ 
l"niversit\ Park, PA 

Fred Wilson 
(iuest (airator 

Museum for Con tempoi an Arts 
Baltimore. Ml) 

Knid Zimmerman 



PARTICIPANTS 

Ka% Mcvamlei 

Ail Idiualiou < onsullanl 

l.osAlK»s.(.\ 



lfu 



Akbar Ali 

Project Cooi din ator 

Smithsonian Integrated Curriculum 

Development 

New York, NY 

Debra Barrett 
Associate Professor of Art 
Florida State l'niversitv 
Tallahassee. Fi, 

Tern Barren 
Associate Professor 
Ohio State I ni\ersit\ 
Columbus, Oli 

Nam \ Bel r\ 

Assistant Professor ol Att 
l"ui\ersit\ ol North Texas 
Dallas. I N 

Doug Blandv 

Associate Professor of Art 
School of Arch i lee lure & Allied Arts 
L niversitv of Oregon 
Kugene. OR 

Sharon Blume 
l)eput\ Director 
American Museum of 
lite Moving Image 
Astoria. NY 

( Mandate Borland 
Miinager of (Client Unices 
(iettv Information Resources 
Santa Monica. CA 

Man Katherine Bowers 
Instructor 

Kugene School District 4J 
Kugene. OR 
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Sheila Brown 
Ai l & Gifted Coordinator 
Nebraska Department ot F.diu atiou 
Lincoln, NF 

Jola Nun ii 
liistm* toi 

Hhthe Ateiuie F.lciuciitan S< hool 
Clc\ctand Cit\ St hool District 
Clew-land. IN 

Ann lUcriuiii 
Diie« toi ol \i is Fdiu Mum 
Yakima S< hool l)istri< I 
Yakima, \VA 

Susan ( ■•ihan 

F.dncation ( airatoi 

Nt\n Miiscmii of Contemporary Art 

New York, NY 

Kiuiberh ('amp 
Director 

experimental ( iallen 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, DC" 

Kcllcnc Chainpliu 
Coordiuatoi ot Ait F.diuation 
Fulton Cotitm hoard of F.dncation 
Atlanta. (i \ 

JtH (|iulinc ( hauda 
Associate Piofcssoi of Ait 
( )hio Stale l'imei siu 
Columbus. Ol I 

l.olita ( haudlci 

Yi< e President & Dim lot of External 
Affairs 

Mannillan M«Ciau Hill 
New York, NY 



Faith Chi lds-|)avis 
An Instructor 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle. WA 

Dortc Christ jansen 
Associate Prof essor of Art 
( 'alifornia State L'niveruh 
Fuller ton, CA 

James M, ( llarke 
Pu'sident 

National At! F.dncation Association 
Houston, FX 

Fail 1 1 Clour 
Curriculum Spe< i.ilist 
Portland Public Schools 
Portland. OR 

( .arohn Co( hraue 
Oram ( Coordinator 
Eugene School I district \\ 
Lunelle, OR 

Kristin Conxion 
Chair 

Comnninit\ Ai ts Piogram 
l'ni\ersit\ of Central Florida 
Orlando, Fl. 

LilaCrcspin 
Lecturer 

( California State I ui\eisil\. Long 
lieach 

Corona Del Mar, CA 

IX Jac k Davis 
Vice Pro\ost 

Nortli Texas Inslitule lor Kducaiors i 
Visual Ai ts 

I'uiversitv of North I ex. is 
Denton, T?: 



Rogcna M. Degge 
Associate Professor of Arts & 
Administration 

School of Architecture & Allied Arts 
I'uiversitv of Oregon 
F.ugene, OR 

Fli/abeth Delacru/ 

Assistant Professor of Art Kducation 

Inhersitvof Illinois, I'rbana — 

( champaign 

( Champaign. II. 

Margaret DiBlasio 
Head. Art Education Program 
I'nivcrsm of Minnesota 
Saint Paul. MN 

Sandv Dilger 
Art Consultant 

Florida Department of F.dncation 
Tallahassee, Fl. 

Stephen Dobbs 
President 

Marin Coiumuum Foundation 
larkspur, CA 

Phillip C. Dunn 
Associate Professor of Art 
dmersitv of South Carolina 
Blvthewood,SC 

David Ebit/ 

Head, Education & Academic All airs 
J. Paul (lettv Mnseiini 
Santa Monica, CA 

Sandra M. F.pps 
Multicultural Arts ( Coordinator 
Communis St hool District Fi\c 
New Yoik.NY 
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Jill Kinsien 

Must UIll I .t t ItlH'l 

J. P.uil ( K'lt\ Must-inn 
Santa Monic a. C.A 

I Aim ( ■alhraith 

Assisiani Professor ol \ri Kduiaiion 
I *ni\t rsit\ ot At I/dim 
Tucson, AZ ■ 

( at los li.ilindo 
liisrnu toi 

M.n khani Klriueiitarv S hool 
PoitlaiuLOR 

( ttM tr^r ( K'.ilii^.m 

\sso< iate I'i ulrssiM (if \i i Fr dm ad on 
I'm due I iiiwi mi\ 
West | ala\ctle. I\ 

\ I1 1^1 II 1,1 ( •fl* llll>ll A 

< >c*ll\ I'i 1 >|Ci ( < in mini, ih n 
Manhattan Ilea* h.< \ 

Mat \11luu (.imkIwiii 

I- diuahoii \ss(h iate 11I \i 1 

South ( .nohn.i Depai linent ol 

I din ntion 

( olunihia. S( 

S,ill\ f|, Iranian 

( hail & \ssoc iate Piolessoi 

Department (»l \ri & Design 

Pliuluc I TMt\ 

West I.ala\ettc. IN 

Kli/aheih S Hamuli; 
Associate Professor ol An 
( '.all lorn ia State I niui nii\ 

I.Otl^ BtM€ il. CA 



Man ( ..t\ Holland 

\i 1 ( .oiisnltaul 

I- amene St hool Disirit 1 4J 

Kui;ent\<)R 

Kdnh Johnson 
Pn ijeri Managei 

Kresno ('.mum Office ot Education 
Kresno, ( A 

Plnllis Johnson 
Director 

('eiitial Valle\ Institute tor Kdiu .111011 
in Visual \i is 
Kresno. ( "A 

Simla Incite- II, ill 

\l I kl s( >1 II ( ( 1 (Ml llCI 

\l I I >cpal 111 ll'lll 

\ll< lllll ai"C S( lllliil I llsll U I 

\m Im 11 am*. \k 
I li lm kallri 

I'i 1 )|( ss( l| 1 >l \i ( I' dm .itioil 
Kui/h »u 1 1 I inM'iMi\ 

Kui/iowu r\ 
r.mi v\ ki.i\.n>ii.i 

I'i » i|i ss« u nl \i 1 

( .1I1I01 in. 1 Stale I irnei 

Noiiluuhre, ( \ 

lte\ci K I ami) 

\sMsi.ini ( iuiatoi ot Kill ii at ion for 

1*1 Oi;l .lilts 

( hit ii iii.ti j Ai 1 Museum 
( hit imiati, ( )l I 

kit haul I.a loin 

( '.1 mm din. 1(01 , Mutation l*i obtains 
Oit'Ljon Depaitmeni ol Fducatioii 
Salem, OR 



Aunt' Lindstn 
Dim tor 

Southeast Institute for Education in 
die Visual Arts 
l/imersiu of Tennessee 
Chattanooga. "I \ 

(iene\ie\e Liteckx 
Arts in Education ('nordinator 
Alaska Arts in Education Program 
Anchorage. AK 

\.nu \ Mat ( irejjor 
Dilei toi 

Ohio Pai tncrship for the Visual Arts 
< >hio Sl.ite I ui\ersit\ 
( olmuhits, OH 

Ron Manook 

Sei oudan Art Teacher 

km hanks North Star Borough School 

Disii it t 

\l.isk.i St.ite < inline il on the Arts 
Kail hanks. \k 

Jill Markex 
Instrut toi 

Coliiiiihiis Puhlit S< hools 
( iolumlnis. ( )| I 

Kathmi A. Martin 

Dean. College ol Fine & \pplietl \its 
l'ui\ersit\ of Illinois, I'rhana — 
( Ihanipaigii 
Champaign. II, 

Susan Ma\t t 

Senior Let tuiei 

f luntingtoii \i t ( •alien 

I "ni\eisit\ ol I e\as 

Austin. I X 
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R. William Mc< :artci 

Ni>ith Tiasis Institute for t'.cliu mors i 

Visual Ai ts 

I "11 i\ *'t sit\ til Niii'iJi 1 e\as 
Denton. I\ 

N.iih \ \h Don. ild 
\i I 1 1 1 si a u< if ii 
( ..ndena 1 h^h Si liool 
( t.it ilrn.i. ( A 



Salh M\cts 
Assistant Professor 
Ball Stan* limersin 
Department of Art 
Mnncie, IN 

.Sandra Xohlc 

Fine Arts ( nrriculum Specialist 
Cleveland Public Schools 
Cleveland. OH 



Jean ( .. Rush 

Protcssoi , Department ol \n 
Illinois State limersin 
Normal. 11 . 

Robert Russell 

Chair & Associate Protcssoi 

School of Ai t 

Tniversitx of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati. ( )H 



( In isime M» 1- uespx 
Insti in ti >i 

htstuiile tf n \ isii.il \i (s I'dtn alioii 
S.u i.imenio. ( \ 

I out Mt Mullen 
Dnci n n 

Mmnesut.t I >U \F ( 'liisottnttn 
Minneapolis. MX 

Iteit Metiiiuiira 

\ssisl.ini 1 >n ci loi 

I* i hi* ,uion VVi iin s \ssc « iatioti 

Washington. DC 

Ki maid Mm a e 

Diiei tm . < eiiiei lot the I Inn unities 
\s*o< iate Piofessoi ot Philosophx 
I nneisin o| Washington 
Seattle, WA 

( aiol Moil;. in 

\i linjr Diieclor, Department ol 
I din .ition 

Mnsenm of Modem Art 
Xew York. XV 

I* lame Morgan 
Insti ii( toi 

( olnmhiis Public S< hooK 
( .oh i in hits. XK 



Joan IVtet son 
Consultant 

( aliloi iiia Dep.n lineiii < >l I* dm at ion 
Sai ramcnto. ( W 

Bonnie Pitman 
DepnU 1 )irci lor 
limcrsiu Ail Museum 
1'iiivcrsitv ol California. Ilcrkclcx 
Berkelev.CA 

Mai il\n Price-Richard 
Assistant Professor 
Dcpaitmeiit of Ai t 
Ball State Cimcrsin 
Mum ie. IX 

Su/\ Rcid 
Insiructor 

Kastein Mills F.lemeutan Sc hool 
Fort Worth.! X 

Xanc\ Rev no Ids 

Project Coordinatoi 

Xorth Texas Institute lor Mm atoi> m 

Visual Arts 

Cnivorsitv of Xorth Te\as 
Denton, TX 

Wade Ki< hards 
Mihcuih VxUu .ItOl 
J. Paul C.cttv Museum 
Santa M tmi< a. < '.A 



katlici ine Si Imai t/ 
Adjunct Fa< ult\ 
Kenai Peninsula ( .olle^e 
luivcisitx ot Alaska 
Sfildotua. AK 

Maui u e Se\ i^in 
Dean 

S< hool ot line \i Is 
I uivctsitx o| Ai i/oiia 
1 ik son. A/ 

Pamela Shai p 
Associate Piotcssoi 
< College of Art & Design 
San Jose State I'liivcrsitx 
Sun Jose. ( l-\ 

( '.arolvn Shei hum 
Ai t Insirm tor 

Burton Mill F.leincntan School 
Fort Worth. I X 

Yvtw Stevenson 
Insii ucloi 

Dade Fleiuci u an Si hoi >l 
Chattanooga, IX 

Mai ihn ( ». Stewart 
\ssistanl Provost 
Kui/imsn I 'nisei sih 
Kut/nmn. PA 
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